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Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 

Co-Editor 

Northern Illinois University 

& Northern Michigan University 


Although this issue of the Journal of Thought will reach its readers 
in early fall, this introduction is being written in May, at the end ofa long 
and arduous winter in Michigan's Upper Peninsula. There is still ice on 
Lake Superior and deep patches of snow still dot our woods. Local teen- 
agers sport tee shirts which tout the record snow fall of the winter of 
1995-1996 and grumble about the elongated school year as their schools 
make up for an inordinate number of snow days. Local residents say that 
it was the worst winter of the decade. 

I cannot agree with these negative assessments. If nothing else, a 
long winter affords one the luxury of becoming reacquainted with one's 
library. How better to spend a cold snowy afternoon than with a good 
novel or biography, delving into other lives and places, unmindful of the 
inhospitable conditions outside one's window. While the weather en- 
forces an external isolation and diminution of one's physical world, a 
good narrative expands and elaborates the world of the imagination. 
Indeed, literature can be so intellectually and emotionally enlarging that 
educational philosopher George Kneller often argued for the creation of 
a chair of literary educational foundations to round out the traditional 
triumvirate of philosophical, historical, and social foundations of educa- 
tion. 

It is no surprise, then, that narrative has come to assume an in- 
creasingly pivotal role in a number of instructional settings. Stories and 
myths provide compelling vehicles for drawing students into moral dis- 
course; personal narratives help students become more reflective as they 
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confide their own lives, personal and professional, to the pages of a jour- 
nal; biographies illuminate history and introduce us to the wonderful 
range of human nature. 

In this issue of the Journal of Thought, our contributors explore a 
number of ways in which educators can use narrative to enlarge experi- 
ence and engender discourse. We begin with a piece by David Nyberg, 
“Analyst or Annalist, Referee or Raconteur: Can There Be Moral Ex- 
perts?” After considering, and rejecting, the possibility of moral exper- 
tise as a rationally based skill, Nyberg suggests that the real goal of 
moral education is to inspire, to “infect” students with a quality of 
empathy which, he argues, is at the core of all moral thinking. Using 
work by Howard Gardner, Carol Gilligan, and Jerome Bruner to estab- 
lish that there are unique ways of morally “knowing,” Nyberg contends 
that storytelling provides an ideal medium through which to develop 
such knowing. He then illustrates the significance of the narrative mode 
of moral education, using parts of three well-known literary works as 
examples within which moral issues are examined. 

In “Bennett, Noddings, and Reconstruction of Moral Storytelling: 
Three Levels of Moral Education,” John H. Lockwood offers a recon- 
ceptualization of the use of narrative as a vehicle of moral education. We 
can approach storytelling on any of three levels, he suggests; effective 
moral education requires a synthesis of all three. On the basic level, as 
advocated by William Bennett, stories can be used for their moral 
content. Thus Bennett's The Book of Virtues includes stories about heroic 
or virtuous protagonists who model the particular moral behaviors to be 
inculcated. Lockwood calls this the level of habit. Beyond that is a critical 
level in which motives and competing goods are discussed in a classroom 
where dialogue and the sharing of viewpoints are encouraged. Lockwood 
finds the work of Nel Noddings helpful in explicating this level. Finally, 
a third level is required as students are asked to reflect on their own 
narratives vis a vis the myths and other stories which carry the culture's 
moral ideals. At this level, the student is encouraged to investigate his/ 
her own meanings and provide conscious justification for his/her own 
moral decisions. 

Ralph E. Doty finds the use of mythology in the classroom a powerful 
tool for enhancing the affective side of learning. In “Attitude Change and 
Right-Brain Thinking,” Doty argues that merely exhorting students to 
become responsible, to take charge of their lives and education, appeals 
only to the left hemisphere of the brain. A superior argument, rationally 
couched and supported with weighty evidence, may indeed produce 
intellectual acquiesence as the left side of the brain cognitively weighs 
the force of the argument. But only when the right hemisphere, that 
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which controls the affective domain, is engaged, can one expect the 
argument to be acted upon. It is Doty's contention that Greek mythology 
furnishes students with new metaphors which help organize their ex- 
perience along affective lines. As they become caught up in the struggle 
of the Greek hero to gain control over the forces affecting his life, the 
students too are caught up in a spirit of efficacy which, Doty argues, can 
help in their transformation to self-control and adult status. 

In “Tracing Wisdom in the Voices of Outstanding Teachers,” Judy 
Pickle uses narrative—the personal journals of 26 of her graduate 
students—to develop a specific instance of Alisdair MacIntyre's moral 
theory based on personal virtues. Citing MacIntyre's distinction between 
external and internal goods and his explication of the virtues whose 
practice reinforces the latter, Pickle offers engagement in learning and 
moral sensitivity as two of the internal goods valued by superior teach- 
ers. As she carries on an extended conversation with her students, both 
in class and through their journals, she uncovers the virtue of wisdom in 
their efforts to recognize these internal goods and to commit to those 
practices such goods enjoin. Pickle's use of these candid narratives, 
which draw the reader intimately into the daily dilemmas of the class- 
room teacher, illustrates narrative's power to illuminate and under- 
stand one's own moral landscape. 

The last two pieces are themselves personal narratives, offered here 
to afford our readers a chance to examine from new perspectives two 
items of received wisdom, the meaning of intellectual freedom and the 
myth of the American melting pot. Gem Reid's piece, “Intellectual 
Freedom: Being at Home with Dissonance,” is an intensely personal and 
moving account of her struggle to reconcile academic pursuits with the 
frightening and debilitating effects of manic-depression. As she charts 
her experiences from the first manisfestation of illness during her last 
year as an undergraduate in Australia to subsequent diagnosis and 
treatment plans, Reid finds freedom in those intervals when creativity 
and intellect overtake episodes of madness, when clarity and peace 
replace dissonance. Her courage and honesty will challenge our readers 
to confront their own private dissonanaces and to reassess their views of 
intellectual freedom. 

Finally, we conclude with the presidential address given at the 
annual conference of the International Society of Educational Biography 
(ISEB) this past April. This address, “John B. Sallemi: A Postmodern 
Reconstruction of a Life,” uses both the biographical accounts of several 
sons of immigrants and the theoretical work of Jean-Francois Lyotard to 
make sense of the perplexing contradictions and silences which marked 
the life of John Sallemi, a son of Sicilian immigrants. The narrative 
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suggests that the postmodern fragmentation of society into many and 
incommensurate communities has its counterpart in the fragmented 
and incompatible identities of immigrant children. As readers will 
quickly discover, this year's ISEB president was your editor, and John 
Sallemi her father. 


 ¢ © @ @ 


Note: Readers of the last issue of Journal of Thought (Volume 31, 
Number 2, Summer 1996) were no doubt puzzled by the frequent 
references to the work of James Mandel in the Editor's Introduction. The 
correct reference is, of course, to Michael J. Sandel, whose “America's 
Search for a New Public Philosophy” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
We got it right in the notes, but through some egregious editorial 
perversity did not spot the error in the text. Our apologies to Professor 
Sandel and our readers. 
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Analyst or Annailist, 


Referee or Raconteur: 
Can There Be Moral Experts?" 


David Nyberg 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The authority of those who teach is often an obstacle to those who want 
to learn. 


—Cicero 


All there is to thinking is seeing something noticeable which makes you 
see something you weren’t noticing which makes you see something 
that isn’t even visible. 


—Norman Maclean 


The question in the title of my paper may sound a little odd at first 
hearing. Although the terms “moral” and “expert” are familiar, we rarely 
if ever hear them paired together in this way. Odd though it may sound, 
it is a serious question, a question which follows naturally from the fact 
that we as teachers sometimes set out deliberately to teach our students 
certain values, dispositions, points of view, principles, and traditions in 
hopes they will become the kind of adult members of our community 
whom we envision when we imagine the future as it might best become. 

As we know, anything that can be done can be done badly. Or it can 
be done well, sometimes expertly. This is as true of singing or surgery or 
piloting an airliner as it is of teaching the standard subjects in school. We 
seek experts to sing for us and we certainly want our surgeons and pilots 
to be experts. Ifour children are expected to learn mathematics in school, 
we have a right to assume their teachers know what they are talking 
about in math class. Why then should we not hold moral educators to a 
similar standard of expertise in what they do? It takes knowledge to do 
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a thing well; an expert is someone who has the knowledge and knows 
what to do with it. How much of what kind of knowledge then must a 
person have for us to recognize that person as a moral expert? The 
answer to this question is not so simple. 

Before we go further, we should have a look at the key word here: 
“expert.” It comes from the Latin for “to try” and is related to “experi- 
ence.” As an adjective, “expert” means: “Taught by use, practice, or 
experiences; having facility of operation or performance from practice; 
knowing and ready from much practice; clever; skillful.” 

As a noun it means: “One instructed by experience; hence one who 
has special skill or knowledge in a particular subject, as a science or art, 
whether acquired by experience or study; a specialist. One is an expert 
whose knowledge and experience make him an authoritative special- 
ist.”” 

We now can ask better questions. Since having knowledge implies 
some content, what does a moral expert need to know? Since having skill 
implies some action, what does a moral expert actually do? How can one 
acquire such knowledge and skill—through experience or study? Can we 
infer from our experience that moral expertness can be taught? 

I believe we can fairly represent what philosophers have said about 
these questions by referring to one of Gilbert Ryle’s essays, “On Forget- 
ting the Difference Between Right and Wrong,” and Peter Singer’s 
response to it.* 

Ryle begins his essay with this exchange: “Don’t you know the 
difference between right and wrong?’ ‘Well, I did learn it once, but I have 
forgotten it.’ This is a ridiculous thing to say.” He goes on to explain that: 


One’s knowledge of the difference between right and wrong does not get 
rusty; we do not keep up our honesty by giving ourselves regular 
exercises in it. Nor do we excuse a malicious action by saying that we 
have recently been short of practice in fair-mindedness and generosity. 
Virtues are not proficiencies. The notion of being out of practice, which 
is appropriate to skills, is inappropriate to virtues.® 


In Ryle’s view, knowing right from wrong does not involve any 
particular skill or factual information. Therefore, such a person is not 
expert at anything, but neither can she “forget” what she has come to 
know. This kind of knowing is like having a taste, or caring about 
something. One can cultivate a taste for good wine, for example, and then 
cease to care about the difference between good and bad wine, but one 
does not forget the difference. Likewise, an honest person can cease to 
care about being honest, but he cannot forget what honesty is. 

Similarly, being unselfish or patient (i. e., virtuous) is not to be good 
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at doing any special thing; therefore, virtues are not skills. They are to 
be classed with tastes or preferences, albeit educated or cultivated ones. 
The point is that a cultivated taste for patience (or poetry) might be “lost,” 
or a person might lose the will to act patiently (or read poetry), but this 
is not the same as forgetting the difference between good and bad 
poetry, patience and impatience. 

Ryle finds it strange that we 


continue to think that children have to be taught the difference between 
right and wrong, but we know in our bones that this teaching is not a 
species of either factual or technical instruction. What sort of teaching, 
then, is the teaching of the difference between right and wrong? What 
sort of learning is the learning of this difference? What kind of knowing 
is the knowing of it? Maybe we can approach an answer to these 
questions by considering the teaching and learning of tastes.... Learn- 
ing to enjoy, to love, or to admire is not acquiring a skill or a parcel of 
information. Nonetheless it is learning.® 


This kind of learning Ryle calls “appreciating” and he says it requires 
“studiousness, judiciousness, and acuteness.” In some respects this 
observation is similar to John Keats’ description of genius which he 
called “negative capability’—a disposition that allows one to remain 
intensely alert but passive when confronted by something new: alert in 
the sense of keenly attentive to the details of the event, and passive in the 
sense of resisting the temptation to name, categorize, or otherwise re- 
duce the new stimulus to something already familiar. In this state one 
stands a chance of seeing something new for the first time, experiencing 
fresh learning, even creative insight. Often this kind of learning also 
includes caring, which covers arange of feeling (being shocked, ashamed, 
indignant, enthusiastic, and so on) and actions (such as apologizing, 
praising, persevering, praying). 


The notions of learning, studying, teaching, and knowing are 
ampler notions than our academic epistemologies have acknowledged. 
They are hospitable enough to house under their roofs notions like 
those of inspiring, kindling, and infecting.’ 


In this view, then, moral education is something like kindling an 
appreciation for noticing and caring about differences between right and 
wrong. 

Peter Singer disagrees with much of Ryle’s argument. He believes a 
morally good person must be able to resolve conflicts of values and reach 
soundly based conclusions about what is right and what is wrong. This 
procedure requires: (1) gathering information, (2) selection of relevant 
information from the lot, (3) assessment of information as evidence for 
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taking a position, (4) combining this evidence with a basic moral view of 
some kind, and (5) eliminating bias that comes from personal desire and 
self-interest. Moral philosophers are trained to do this sort of analysis 
and to clarify moral concepts, and they have the time needed to think 
long and hard about moral issues. Therefore, it would seem that moral 
expertise is at least possible.*® 

For Singer, moral expertise can be equated with the knowledge and 
skills required for rational analysis of moral concepts and formulation of 
decisions on the basis of the best evidence available. For Ryle, moral 
expertise is more like connoisseurship in its appreciation of excellence, 
but unlike the connoisseur, “There is nothing in particular that the 
honest [person] knows, ex officio, how to do. [The honest person] is not, 
ex officio, even a bit of an expert at anything.” 

I take my inspiration on this matter from Ryle. We cannot streamline 
morality through rational simplification or neutrality. There is more, 
much more to moral education than teaching the skills of disinterested 
rational analysis. In this sense, even though we cannot hope to become 
moral experts, still as teachers we can try hard to kindle in our students 
a keen interest in moral matters and inspire them to appreciate the 
difference between right and wrong by showing them many examples of 
people behaving well and behaving badly, and helping them learn to talk 
about what they see, hear, and believe. This is a lesson they may one day 
cease to care about, but they can never forget it. 


Moral Education and the Telling of Tales 


I would like now to explore a way of kindling and inspiring students’ 
interest in moral concerns and problems. First, I shall make a point about 
the nature of human intelligence and its role in moral understanding 
that has been proposed by Howard Gardner. Next, I shall allude to some 
challenging research on moral reasoning done by Carol Gilligan. Then I 
shall summarize two complementary modes of thought described by 
Jerome Bruner before turning to a focus on the key to moral education 
which is, in my view, the capacity for empathic understanding—empa- 
thy—and the importance of reading and talking about stories as ameans 
of cultivating an empathic moral point of view. 


Personal Intelligences 

The psychologist Howard Gardner has developed a pedagogically 
useful theory of multiple intelligences” in reaction to wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the narrowness and tyranny of IQ testing. He 
believes, as I do, that human intelligence is far richer and more diverse 
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than the capacity for speedy short term verbal and quantitative recall 
that is measured by IQ tests. After defining an intelligence as “the ability 
to solve problems, or create products, that are valued in one or more 
cultural settings,” he posits seven discrete intelligences: linguistic, 
musical, logical-mathematical, spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, 
and intrapersonal. It is these personal intelligences that I think are so 
important to moral education. 

The key to developing the personal intelligences is an ever more 
refined sense of self. Psychology has given us two plausible perspectives 
on self. Freud located it within the individual and isolated it as the 
necessary object of introspection. William James and other social psy- 
chologists taught us to see self as the individual’s relationship to others. 
Gardner elaborates this difference: 


On the one side, there is the development of the internal aspects of a 
person. The core capacity at work here is access to one’s own feeling 
life—one’s range of affects or emotions: the capacity instantly to effect 
discriminations among these feelings and, eventually, to label them, to 
enmesh them in symbolic codes, to draw upon them as a means of 
understanding and guiding one’s behavior. 

The other personal intelligence turns outward, to other individu- 
als. The core capacity here is the ability to notice and make 
distinctions among other individuals and, in particular, among 
their moods, temperaments, motivations, and intentions.'! (Emphases 
in the original.) 


A familiar exemplar of this latter, interpersonal intelligence might 
be Anne Sullivan who had little formal training in special education but 
was able to bring a seven-year-old Helen Keller out from the dark and 
silent confines of her deafness and blindness. For an example of 
intrapersonal intelligence, a look at Virginia Woolf’s essay, “A Sketch of 
the Past,”!? will provide illustration of her exquisite ability to reflect on 
her own experiences and express her insights as a writer. 

Like the Enlightenment philosopher David Hume, I believe that 
morality is by and large a product of human psychology, more specifically 
the personal intelligences, and that empathy is the fundamental moral 
capacity. Therefore, in my view, the core, the essential minimum in 
moral education has two complementary parts: (1) learning to read one’s 
own feelings and discover one’s response-ability through guided experi- 
ences, and (2) learning to empathize with others. Empathy is a cognitive 
or emotional understanding of and sensitivity to others’ needs and 
feelings. As a cognitive process it is the ability to discriminate among 
cues to assess others’ emotions, and at a more advanced level, to assume 
the perspective of others so as to understand their very thoughts and 
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intentions. As an affective reaction, empathy means being emotionally 
aroused by the feelings of others and having heightened responses to 
others’ pain, sadness, helplessness, and pleasure. 

To illustrate this point about the importance of seeing things which 
other people miss, let me quote from the experience of a student trained 
by Louis Agassiz, who founded the teaching of zoology and geology at 
Harvard: 


I had assigned to me a small pine table with a rusty tin pan upon it.... 
When I sat me down before my tin pan, Agassiz brought me a small fish, 
placing it before me with the rather stern requirement that I should 
study it, but should on no account talk to anyone concerning it, nor read 
anything relating to fishes, until I had his permission so to do. To my 
inquiry “What shall I do?” he said in effect: “Find out what you can 
without damaging the specimen; when I think that you have done the 
work I will question you.” In the course of an hour I thought I had 
compassed the fish; it was rather an unsavory object, giving forth the 
stench of old aicohol.... Many of the scales were loosened so that they fell 
off. It appeared to me to be a case of a summary report, which I was 
anxious to make and get on to the next stage of the business. But 
Agassiz, though always within call, concerned himself no further with 
me that day, nor the next, nor for a week. 

At first, this neglect was distressing; but I saw that it was a game, 
for he was...covertly watching me. So I set my wits to work upon the 
thing, and in the course of a hundred hours or so thought I had done 
much—a hundred times as much as seemed possible at the start. I got 
interested in finding out how the scales went in series, their shape, the 
form and placement of the teeth, etc. Finally, I felt full of the subject and 
probably expressed it in my bearing; as for words about it then, there 
were none from my master except his cheery “Good morning.” At length, 
on the seventh day, came the question “Well?” and my disgorge of 
learning to him as he sat on the edge of my table puffing his cigar. At 
the end of the hour’s telling he swung off and away, saying “That is not 
right.” 

It was clear that he was playing a game with me to find if I were 
capable of doing hard, continuous work without the support of a 
teacher, and this stimulated me to labor. I went at the task anew, 
discarded my first notes, and in another week of ten hours a day labor 
I had results which astonished myself and satisfied him.” 


Gender Differences in Moral Reasoning 

Carol Gilligan, a developmental psychologist, has taught us some- 
thing very important about moral reasoning.’* Before her, the most 
influential psychologists who had provided models of moral develop- 
ment—Erik Erikson, and her own mentor Lawrence Kohlberg—had 
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done extensive, broadly based research to substantiate their claims that 
all people progress through a stable series of stages in moral reasoning. 
Not everyone made it all the way to the last, highest stage, but all would 
have to follow the same developmental sequence, from stage one to stage 
two to stage three, and so on. However, Gilligan pointed out one sur- 
prising problem with the research: all the subjects were male. Gilligan 
asked what would happen if Kohlberg’s protocols were used with girls 
and women. What she found out has changed the way we ought to think 
about moral development, the development of moral reasoning, and 
moral education. 

Briefly, she has shown that in general there is a strong correlation 
between gender’ and moral orientation: feminine gender correlates 
with what she calls an ethic of care, or an orientation toward responsive- 
ness, and masculine gender correlates with an ethic of justice, or an 
orientation toward individual rights. The ethic of justice is concerned 
primarily with the application of impartial rules, principles, or stan- 
dards to resolve conflicts between individuals who are taken to be 
separate and autonomous. The image of justice in this model is a judge 
holding a balance scale for evidence in one hand, a sword for punishment 
in the other, who is blindfolded to ensure objectivity. 

The ethic of care, or responsiveness, on the other hand, is concerned 
with issues of how to respond to others in their situations, how to 
maintain relationships by bringing about a result that relieves burdens, 
hurt, or suffering. The assumption here is that people are interdepen- 
dent rather than independent, separate, and autonomous. The method 
in this model is to listen to the voices of all who have a stake in the 
situation, talk about interpretations and differences, motives, history of 
relationships within the group or community, and then base decisions on 
the narrative coherence that emerges from the discussion. Principles 
and rules are helpful in guiding discussion but exceptions are made all 
the time in service of the main goal which is to maintain relationships. 

When a child’s experience leads to the justice and rights position, an 
internalized standard is required, no communication with others is 
needed, and the aim is to find the right thing to do—that is, find how 
to apply the standard to the particular case. When experience leads to the 
caring and responsiveness position, concern with contingent feelings 
and other voices is needed, the aim is to bring about a good result, to 
see that no one gets hurt, and moral reasoning is almost equated with 
listening, and seeing. There is no blindfold in this image. 

In a study comparing the ways adolescent boys and girls interpret 
dilemmas in fables, one of Gilligan’s colleagues found that girls used a 
response orientation more often than the boys, and the boys used a rights 
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orientation more often than the girls: 


This a fundamental divergence in the problem solving of these boys and 
girls. By using the response orientation significantly more than the 
boys, girls assume that the relationship exists and can continue. The 
boys assume that the relationship does not exist if the differences in 
those involved in the problem appear too great. Gilligan’s analogy to the 
figure/ground problem is helpful here in calling attention to the fact 
that, looking at the same image, one can focus on different aspects of it. 
Girls looking at the dilemma tend to see the relationships as prominent 
whereas boys tend to see the individual differences in the participants 
rather than their potential relationship as salient. These boys only 
focus on the relationship if the differences recede to the background.'® 


Two Modes of Thought 

These two gender related models of moral reasoning are different but 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. There is overlap, give and take 
between them, but the distinctive character of each is real. In some 
respects, these two ways of thinking about moral issues and problems are 
similar to what the cognitive psychologist Jerome Bruner has identified 
as two general modes of thought: the logico-scientific mode and what he 
calls the narrative mode. 

Bruner summarizes his distinction in these words: 


Each of the ways of knowing...has operating principles of its own and its 
own criteria of well-formedness. They differ radically in their proce- 
dures for verification. A good story and a well-formed argument are 
different natural kinds. Both can be used as a means for convincing 
another. Yet what they convince of is fundamentally different: argu- 
ments convince one of their truth, stories of their lifelikeness. The one 
verifies by eventual appeal to procedures for establishing formal and 
empirical proof. The other establishes not truth but verisimilitude."” 


If we pull these distinctions together, we get a picture of moral 
sensitivity that is (in)formed by Ryle’s emphasis on cultivated apprecia- 
tion for excellence in human conduct through the amplification of small 
interpersonal clues; Gardner’s assertion that the capacities for intro- 
spection and empathy are discrete kinds of intelligence; Gilligan’s 
demonstration of the importance of conversation, of talking and 
listening to “other voices” as a legitimate means of moral reasoning; 
and Bruner’s identification of the narrative mode of thought which relies 
on verisimilitude rather than established truth. In a word, what we have 
here is convergence on the importance of stories in the cultivation of 
empathic understanding. In the final section of this paper, I will take a 
look at what a story is and how reading and talking about stories can be 
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a fruitful, perhaps the most fruitful approach to moral education 


Can There Be Story-Telling Experts? 


Finding himself once at a moral standstill, the physician-writer 
William Carlos Williams did not take up Peter Singer’s preference for 
“programmatic moral analysis (what we should do under X, Y, or Z 
circumstances)” but rather, in the spirit of Ryle’s connoisseur, through 
story-telling, he 


tried to reach the mind, the heart, the soul of his readers—“to affect 
them deeply,” he once put it, “to excite their moral imagination in such 
a way that they sweat and tremble, toss and turn.” He wanted not only 
the effort of intelligent consideration but also a “moral immersion”—a 
degree of empathy perhaps—that connects a reader’s intellect with his 
or her personal life.'® 


His point, and the point of reading all fiction, is to stir readers to take 
stock of themselves; what they believe, what they want, how they want 
to live their lives. Stories can kindle the moral imagination, can nudge 
us toward empathy with the days and ways others live. Stories can help 
us shape general attitudes, even concrete plans, for making a life in 
relation with other people. In this way, we can see stories as a mode of 
moral inquiry. Teachers should be warned, however, that 


efforts to look inward morally with the help of story tellers can run into 
trouble. The teacher can become self-righteous or a scold—can use the 
various books assigned as thinly disguised instruments of polemical 
assertion or condemnation. Tone is all-important—as students them- 
selves quickly appreciate.” 


We live in an age of great simplifiers. We speak of the “Western 
World,” the “Third World,” we speak of “human nature” as if that were 
a term of reality, we speak of “democracy” or of “education” as if we had 
all agreed on the correct meanings of these terms. Likewise, we speak of 
our morality as if it were the one real morality. But, I repeat, we cannot 
streamline morality through rational simplification or neutrality. The 
temptation to do that stems from a belief that only the less intelligent 
people need stories to help them grasp what more intelligent people see 
through reason alone. But as Thomas Jefferson has said: “State a moral 
case to a ploughman and a professor. The former will decide it as well and 
often better than the latter because he has not been led astray by 
artificial rules.””° I believe many of us have suffered a prejudice against 
this kind of concrete intuitive knowledge when it comes to moral 
reasoning. Perhaps that is because we have a stronger need to depend 
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upon authority—the authority of moral rules—than we can comfortably 
admit. I want to suggest that it is not a sign of lesser intelligence to decide 
moral cases in a narrative mode, informed by our own experiences and 
experiences of others closely observed, whether in story form or real. It 
is rather a sign of a highly developed personal intelligence. 

Here are some stories about how to handle the truth that point out 
the contrast in moral reasoning I have been trying to describe. 


Lying to Save Your Friend 

Take, for example, the situation Mark Twain posed in Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn as Huck and his friend Jim, aslave, drifted on their raft 
toward the place where Jim would become legally free.” 


Jim said it made him all over trembly and feverish to be so close to 
freedom. Well, I can tell you it made me all over trembly and feverish, 
too, to hear him, because I begun to get it through my head that he was 
most free—and who was to blame for it? Why, me...I couldn’t get that 
out of my conscience, no how nor no way.... I tried to make out to myself 
that I warn’t to blame, because I didn’t run Jim off from his rightful 
owner; but it warn’t no use, conscience up and says, every time, “But you 
knowed he was running for his freedom, and you could a paddled ashore 
and told somebody.” 


Huck has a crisis of conscience. The morality he has learned in rural 
Missouri tells him it is wrong to help slaves escape. It is stealing from the 
slave’s owner, in this case, Miss Watson, who had done Huck no harm. 
But his morality clashes with his feelings, with his sympathy for his 
friend. 


My conscience got to stirring me up hotter than ever, until at last I says 
to it, “Let up on me—it ain’t too late, yet—I’1l paddle ashore at the first 
light, and tell.” I felt easy, and happy, and light as a feather, right off. 
All my troubles was gone.... When I was fifty yards off, Jim says: 

“Dah you goes, de ole true Huck; de on’y white genlman dat ever 
kep’ his promise to ole Jim.” 

Well, I just felt sick. But I says, I got to do it—I can’t get out of it. 
Right then, along comes a skiff with two men in it, with guns, and they 
stopped and I stopped. One of them says: 

“What’s that yonder?” 

“A piece of raft,” I says. 

“Do you belong on it?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Any men on it?” 

“Only one, sir.” 

“Well, there’s five niggers run off to-night, up yonder above the 
head of the bend. Is your man white or black?” 
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I didn’t answer up prompt. I tried to, but the words wouldn’t come. 

I tried, for a second or two, to brace up and out with it, but I warn’t man 

enough—hadn’t the spunk of a rabbit. I see I was weakening; so I just 

give up trying, and up and says-— 
“He’s white.” 

We all learn morality in some kind of community, somewhere, and 
most often what we understand as “the morally right thing to do” is what 
that community has taught us to understand. In this episode, Huck 
suffers a conflict between his own natural sympathy and the morality he 
has learned in rural Missouri. 

Huck knows what his conscience says is the right thing to do but he 
feels sick about it. In the end, sympathy—his fellow-feeling for Jim— 
wins out over conscience and Huck lies to the two men hunting for runaway 
slaves. Huck believes that in lying he has acted weakly and wickedly. He 
cares for honesty and gratitude, and this requires him to give Jim up. But 
his love and compassion struggle against his conscience. He chooses for 
Jim and the hell that he believes awaits him, on the basis of irrational 
feeling and against the many reasons he has for giving him up. All the 
reasons are on the side of conscience. He has no principles or arguments 
on the side of feeling—he simply sees himself as failing through weakness 
to do what he believes to be right. Twain’s masterfly touch of irony shows 
how weakness sometimes leads to right action. Or to put it another way, 
how morality sometimes requires what it normally forbids. 

When sympathies are broad and kind like Huck’s, and the morality 
in question is bad, or at least contains aspects and concepts we deeply 
disapprove of, then things will work out well. But moral principles can 
also help us when sympathies are questionable or confused. In this sense, 
principles that embody our best sympathies can help us when our 
feelings are not at their best. 

So, sympathies and principles should be thought of as checking and 
balancing each other—sometimes principles become untenable because 
of the strength of our feelings; sometimes feelings must be overridden. 
Experiences will evoke responses that can change the way we think, and 
the way we choose to apply the principles we hold. Feelings are vital to 
moral conduct, but they are not everything. Sometimes they must be 
subordinated. The same may be said of moral principles. Sometimes we 
must rise above principle to do the right thing. 

Not every reader will be convinced, however, that Huck did the right 
thing by lying. Some will side with Pastor André Trocmé in passionately 
believing all lies are wrong. 
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Lying to the Nazis 

This passionate hatred of lying is a central theme in Philip Hallie’s 
miraculous—but real—tale of goodness in his book, Lest Innocent Blood 
Be Shed. During World War II, in a small Protestant town in southern 
France called Le Chambon, villagers and their clergy saved thousands of 
Jewish children and adults using only one weapon—secrecy—against 
the Vichy government and the Nazi SS. Pastor André Trocmé, known as 
“the soul of Le Chambon,” inspired the entire village through his deep, 
invincible morality, and caused goodness to break out in the midst of that 
episode of horribly lunatic inhumanity. His morality included the prin- 
ciple, “Never lie,” and he steadfastly refused to tell a lie, even to the Nazi 
SS, when his own and his young son’s lives were in evident and extreme 
danger. Here is an excerpt from this remarkable story (Trocmé was on 
the Gestapo death list and he had been arrested): 


Soon the German police would interrogate him and demand to see his 
papers. His identity card gave his name as Beguet, and they would ask 
him if this was indeed true. Then he would have to lie in order to hide 
his identity. But he was not able to lie; lying, especially to save his own 
skin, was “sliding toward those compromises that God had not called 
upon me to make,” he wrote in his autobiographical notes on this 
incident. Saving the lives of others—and even saving his own life—with 
false identity cards was one thing, but standing before another human 
being and speaking lies to him only for the sake of self-preservation was 
something different. Telling the policeman a lie face-to-face would 
mean crossing a line that stands between the false identity card that 
saves a human life and the betrayal of one’s fellowman and of one’s God. 

He decided that when the German police questioned him, he would 
say, “I am not Monsieur Beguet. I am Pastor André Trocmé.” Having 
made this decision, he became calm; his conscience was quiet. 

But a thought shattered his calm: Jacot was waiting for his father 
in front of the station, and he did not know his way back to their friends 
in Lyons or to Le Chambon. He was a sensitive, very emotional boy, 
deeply attached to his father. How his horror would grow as the hours 
passed and his father did not return! 

If anyone had asked for his papers, Trocmé, and quite possibly 
(Jacot) as well, would have been deported and destroyed, because 
Trocmé would have told the truth.” 


Trocmé—the Pastor, the father—was able to deceive with falsehoods 
on paper and with silence, but he was not able to speak a lie to another 
person, no matter to whom, not even to prevent the Nazi SS from destroy- 
ing his son and putting an end to his own successful work that had saved, 
and would continue to save thousands of lives. Like Huck, Pastor Trocmé 
became calm and his conscience was quieted when he decided to tell the 
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truth. There can be great power and solace in deciding to face the truth 
and tell it. However, unlike Huck, Trocmé would actually have gone 
ahead and told the truth to someone most people would think did not 
deserve to hear it. He was a man of enormously strong conviction and 
dedication to moral principles. He was, because of this, a hero. He was 
also, because of his principles, ready to sacrifice himself and his son to the 
Nazis. (In this case, he was lucky. He escaped by slipping out of one line 
into another; and he found his son.) What was it that he saw as the crucial 
difference, the life and death difference, between deception and lying? 
Hallie’s book doesn’t tell. 

Whereas Huck was puzzled about what he was supposed to do when 
the situation seemed to call for a lie, Pastor Trocmé was certain. Huck felt 
he lacked the spunk of a rabbit, but clearly he showed great strength of 
caring for his friend and he was able to resolve his conflict on the strength 
of this feeling for another particular individual in special circumstances 
which demanded that an exception be made to an otherwise firm obliga- 
tion to tell the truth. Trocmé showed great strength in overcoming his 
feelings by relying on a moral principle which for him was absolute, a 
Truth for which he was unwilling to make any exceptions. 


Lying to the Children 
These opposing views are played off against each other in Virginia 


Woolf's portrayal of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse. In one 
scene, they have a problem deciding whether to take the children on a 
promised boat trip the next day. He knows the barometer is falling and 
the wind is due west, so he snaps out irascibly that there will be no 
possible chance of going. She, on the other hand, still hopes the wind 
might change and doesn’t want to disappoint the children prematurely, 
so she is unwilling to tell them the trip is canceled. She tells the children 
simply that it might be fine tomorrow, and for their sake, she hoped it 
would be. He curses her for “flying in the face of facts,” is enraged by the 
“extraordinary irrationality of her remark,” and accuses her of telling 
lies. Woolf describes Mrs. Ramsay’s reaction to her husband’s cursing in 
these words: 


To pursue with such astonishing lack of consideration for other people’s 
feelings, to rend the veils of civilization so wantonly, so brutally, was to 
her so horrible an outrage of human decency that, without replying, 
dazed and blinded, she bent her head as if to let the pelt of jagged hail, 
the drench of dirty water, bespatter her unrebuked. There was nothing 
to be said.” 


The pursuit of truth with such astonishing lack of consideration for 
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other people’s feeling was for Mrs. Ramsay a horrible outrage of human 
decency. Her passion was for clarity, relationships, and a caring moral- 
ity. His was for simplicity, rules, and a principled morality. His mind was 
arranged more like a piano keyboard, her’s like a painter’s palette. Both, 
of course, are appropriate to their respective arts, but they are also in 
some ways fundamentally incompatible with each other. 


God Is in the Details 

What we “see” and what we “listen for” have everything to do with 
morality. As the great architect Mies van der Rohe once said, “God is in 
the details.” Stories convey visions and voices that can help us make 
sense of experience, including our experience with principles and “arti- 
ficial rules.” They involve us in the particularities of other lives, and by 
so informing us they motivate our moral imaginations to be turned upon 
our own lives. Our children need 


—and this hardly requires emphasis at this moment in our history—a 
moral education which subtly, and by implication only, conveys to 
[them] the advantages of moral behavior, not through abstract ethical 
concepts but through that which seems tangibly right and therefore 
meaningful to [them].* 


Teachers should be cautioned, though, that in reading stories with 
children, and talking about them, it is perhaps not always the best idea 
to provide explanations of what the stories mean. There are two reasons 
why I say this. First, when a story is enchanting its enchantment de- 
pends partly on the child’s 


not quite knowing why he [or she] is delighted by it. And with the 
forfeiture of this power to enchant goes also a loss of the story’s potential 
for helping the child struggle on his [or her] own, and master all by 
[themselves] the problem which has made the story meaningful...in the 
first place.” 


My second reason for cautioning against leaping too quickly from 
narrative enchantment to rational explanation is that research on 
reading comprehension demonstrates convincingly that a student’s 
background and previous knowledge —“schemata” in the jargon of the 
field—cause them to “see” messages in certain ways.”’ So strong is this 
influence that four out of five subjects in one study report being un- 
aware that there could be an alternative interpretation when 
reading a passage. Students with different schemata will discern differ- 
ent meanings in the same story. These differences should become the 
subject of discussion, of clarifying conversation. If the teacher preempts 
exploration of these different readings and their causes by giving the 
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real or the right explanation of the story too soon, the teacher—who has 
his or her schemata, too—forfeits a rich educational opportunity for 
helping students to cultivate their inter- and intrapersonal intelligences, 
and to become aware of how easily good people with the best intentions 
can completely miscommunicate with each other and never even know 
it—unless they take the time to talk. 


Stories and the Culture of Human Rights 


There is another dimension to this problem that is more serious than 
mere misunderstanding. It has to do with human rights. One of the 
studies I just referred to** focused on the influence of strong religious 
affiliation—one group was Catholic, the other Jewish—on children’s 
capacity to interpret and remember what they had read. The results of 
the study showed that prior knowledge affected the quantity and accu- 
racy of both explicit and inferential recall. As you would expect, the 
Catholic children did best with a passage about First Communion 
because they had culture-specific schemata for the event, and likewise 
for the Jewish children who read a passage entitled Bar Mitzvah. Both 
groups did almost equally well with a culturally neutral passage. But the 
most interesting finding was that both groups’ culturally specific and 
generalized notions actually interfered with their ability to compre- 
hend the passage about the “adverse” culture. For example, the Catholic 
children tended to interpret the transfer of responsibility from father to 
son in the Bar Mitzvah as a kind of abandonment; while the Jewish 
children were mystified about the symbolism of the Eucharist—thinking 
that the bread and wine were actually left by Jesus. 

The point here is that prior knowledge of a culturally specific kind 
can in some cases overcome a student’s motivation and efforts to learn; 
knowledge of “people like us” can actually create a resistance to learning 
about “people like them.” Misunderstanding can be interpreted as a clue 
to a reader’s expectations or prior beliefs rather than as a measure of 
competence alone. 

The philosopher Richard Rorty takes this point to a deeper level in 
his paper on the emerging “human rights culture.”” He characterizes 
this phenomenon as a shift in interest from the question “What is human 
nature?” to “What can we make of ourselves?” We are coming to have less 
concern about Kant’s rationalist answer to the question “Why should I be 
moral?” and more concern for “What sort of world can we prepare for our 
great-grandchildren?” This shift has not been produced by an increase 
in our moral knowledge. It is brought about by more and more of us 
listening to more and more sad and sentimental stories. Rorty argues 
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that we ought to concentrate our energies 


on manipulating sentiments, on sentimental education. That sort of 
education gets people of different kinds sufficiently well-acquainted 
with one another so that they are less tempted to think of those different 
from themselves as only quasi-human. The goal of this sort of manipu- 
lation of sentiment is to expand the reference of the terms our kind of 
people and people like us. 


To do this, we must provide security and sympathy, and we must try 
to realize—help students to realize—that many, perhaps most of those 
who are “bad people” are people who are probably deprived of security 
and sympathy, not moral knowledge, or truth. Rorty explains that by 
“security” he means “conditions of life sufficiently risk-free as to make 
one’s difference from others inessential to one’s self-respect, one’s sense 
of worth.” And by “sympathy” he means 


the sort of reactions that the Athenians had more of after seeing 
Aeschylus’s The Persians than before, the sort that white Americans 
had more of after reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin than before, the sort that 
we have more of after watching TV programs about the genocide in 
Bosnia.... The tougher things are, the more you have to be afraid of, the 
more dangerous your situation, the less you can afford the time or effort 
to think about what things might be like for people with whom you do 
not immediately identify. Sentimental education only works on people 
who can relax long enough to listen.** 


If we are seriously interested in the emerging human rights culture, 
we should ask not “Why should I be moral?” but rather ask “Why should 
I care about a stranger, a person who is no kin to me, a person whose 
habits I find disgusting?” Rorty believes the best answer to this question 
is 


the sort of long, sad, sentimental story which begins “Because this is 
what it is like to be in her situation—to be far from home, among 
strangers,” or “Because she might become you daughter-in-law,” or 
“Because her mother would grieve for her.”*” 


We could try as educators to help produce the images, together with 
affective responses, that comprise what we need most when we reach “a 
certain age,” namely good memories, seasoned by the understanding 
that (in the words of George Eliot) “the mysterious complexity of our life” 
cannot be “laced up in formulas,” nor can moral judgment be bound by 
general principles and rules but must instead be informed “by a life vivid 
and intense enough to have created a wide, fellow-feeling with all that is 
human.”** 

It is in the teacher-student relationship that empathy is nourished, 
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or famished. It is a pedagogical fallacy to believe that a person learns only 
the particular thing being studied at the time. Passing on knowledge 
alone, but not attitudes, will starve empathy. Teaching students how to 
listen to what they hear, to see what they look at, to recognize and 
express what they feel—this will nourish the capacity for empathic 
understanding, and will affect the knower as surely as it will affect what 
is known. There is much to discover through the amplification of small 
interpersonal clues, through the willingness to enter the world of 
another as told in a story. 

In conclusion, let me say that a sense of empathy reminds us of what 
Wordsworth called “the still, sad music of humanity,” and for that reason 
empathy is essential to our spiritual being. We who teach should keep the 
sound of this music in our minds as we set out to help our students learn 
the difference between right and wrong, a lesson once learned, they can 
never forget.** 
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Since the first days of the American colonies, there have been pro- 
grams to create moral adults from rambunctious children. Most of these 
programs have been based on religious teachings, and for a long time 
religion was thought to be inseparably bound-up with a moral education. 
However, society has gradually evolved from a pre-modern country, 
heavily dominated by religious thought, to a postmodern nation that 
tries to keep civic and religious concerns separate. This evolution is made 
particularly evident by the U.S. Supreme Court decisions of the early 
1960s. It was then that the Supreme Court substantially eliminated 
religion in the public schools. Specifically, in 1962 the Supreme Court 
ruled in Engel v. Vitale that school prayer was unconstitutional. The 
following year, in the Schempp decision, the Supreme Court declared 
Bible reading in the public schools illegal. And in 1971, the landmark 
case of Lemon v. Kurtzman lead to a criteria known as the “Lemon test” 
to keep civic and religious concerns apart. 

The impact these cases has had on public education is that they have 
virtually eliminated some elements that helped to teach important moral 
lessons. The history of moral education since the 1960s has been one that 
shows a number of attempts to replace the morality of institutional 
religion with a more contemporary version of moral education. Those non- 
religious programs have met with dubious success.' However, this does 
not mean that a secular moral education should be abandoned. Nor does 
this mean that we should return to a strict religious moral education, but 
understanding the role of the certain elements in these past moral 
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education programs may shed some light on how to teach morality today. 

The fire and brimstone sermons of preachers in colonial New En- 
gland were not the only way that morality was taught. For instance, 
Cotton Mather, a famous Puritan clergyman, used stories to teach 
children important moral lessons. He would entertain children with 
stories, particularly scriptural ones and conclude with a lesson of piety; 
bidding them to learn the moral of the story.? Often when moral teaching 
was needed, the stories of the Testaments were drawn upon. These 
stories were the essence of a religion’s moral lessons. 

Much has changed since the time of the Puritans, but one lesson that 
remains is that stories have a great power to shape children’s lives. 
Public schools clearly cannot use religious stories to directly teach 
morality, however they can still utilize secular stories in moral education 
programs. Recently, there have been a number of attempts to recompose 
the role of stories in moral education, but the authors of those attempts 
seem to have misunderstood the various levels on which stories affect 
student’s moral thinking. Thus, much of what has been written about 
storytelling and moral education is incomplete and, therefore, requires 
more analysis. What is needed is a reconceptualization of the use of 
stories in moral education. 


The Reconceptualization 


Aclue to how to reconceptualize the use of stories in moral education 
can be found in R.M. Hare’s Moral Thinking (1981). Hare sketches a 
multi-level conception of moral thinking that can be used to draft a 
program of moral education. Hare’s three levels of moral thinking consist 
of the intuitive, the critical, and the meta-ethical levels.* The first level 
concerns moral habit. The intuitive level is socially constructed and 
affects the day to day unreflective behavior of an individual. The second 
level is the level where two things happen. First, the critical level is 
where one decides which stories will influence the first level (our day-to- 
day actions). Second, the critical level is also where we adjudicate 
between two competing “goods.” This is where we weigh various stories 
against each other and try to decide on a proper course of action. The 
third level is involved in our moral thinking when “we discuss the 
meanings of the moral words and the logic of moral reasoning.” Like the 
critical level, the meta-ethical level is also reflective in nature, but it 
involves reviewing the “big picture,” the whole process of our moral 
reasoning and the stories involved. My basic contention is: if all three 
levels are involved in moral thinking, then all three levels should 
be involved in moral education. 
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Beginning Reconstruction 


To reconstruct a method that combines storytelling and moral 
education, itis not necessary to start from scratch. During the 1990s, two 
philosophers have been at the forefront of creating a storytelling moral 
education program. William Bennett and Nel Noddings have made great 
strides in creating a storytelling form of moral education. However, since 
they have different ways of seeing the world, they have proposed differ- 
ent programs for moral education. By using Hare as a way to reconcep- 
tualize moral education, the positions of Bennett and Noddings can be 
brought together. Bennett relates closely to the first level of Hare’s 
scheme and Noddings relates more closely to the second level. 

The first level, the level of habit, is where the content of narratives 
are internalized, and then they are used generally without reflection. 
This level involves perhaps the most obvious use of narratives, stories 
that are told in order to shape people’s behavior. The idea behind this use 
of narrative is to tell stories that will model behavior for young children. 
In general, these stories attempt to recall traditional mores and life in 
simpler times. Stories are chosen for their content, a content seen as 
worthy of being passed on to future generations. Perhaps the most 
famous advocate of this type of story is former U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Bennett. He has been outspoken on the issue of moral education in 
the schools and has recently published The Book of Virtues (1993). This 
book is a compendium of stories from various sources that have a 
traditional message, a “moral to the story.” Itis part ofhis mission to help 
establish a core of moral values that will serve as a basis for the content 
of a moral education, what he calls “moral literacy.” Put simply, Bennett 
believes that one can learn right conduct through the model provided by 
moral stories and the teacher. That is, the moral content of the stories will 
sink into a person’s consciousness and form a good habit that will accom- 
pany students throughout their lives and help them to do the right thing. 

In some sense, this is a noble effort. The idea that content is an 
important part of moral education is correct, as Alasdair MacIntyre 
points out: “deprive children of stories and you leave them unscripted, 
anxious stutterers in their actions as in their words.” Bennett has a 
correct notion about story’s ability to spark the interest of children and 
model behavior for them. Students do need to learn basic moral behav- 
iors (compassion, self-discipline, honesty, and the like) and stories seem 
a good way to engage them in learning these basics. However, Bennett’s 
plan is just a starting point. That is, teaching the basics of right conduct 
is necessary; however, it is far from sufficient. Traditional stories may 
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help form basic moral habits, but the contemporary world demands more 
from a prescription for moral education. Therefore, another level of 
moral education must be employed. 

Asecond level, the critical level, can be associated with ideas such as 
Noddings’ conception of interpersonal reasoning and her discussion- 
oriented approach to education. Storytelling in the Noddings classroom 
can take on a variety of forms, but the most important is that of discus- 
sion, or what she calls dialogue. Noddings uses the idea that dialogue is 
a “real” conversation. It is not a lecture or some other way of communi- 
cating a traditional view into the open heads of students. Nor is dialogue 
aclassroom discussion where the instructor necessarily leads the partici- 
pants in a particular direction. Instead, dialogue is “opened-ended,” it is 
a process where neither party knows at the outset where the conversa- 
tion will take them and where it will end up.* In dialogue, according to 
Noddings, we engage in an interpersonal reasoning. She explains that 


in contrast to logico-mathematical reasoning that proceeds step by step 
according to a priori rules, interpersonal reasoning is open, flexible, 
and responsive. It is guided by an attitude that values the relationship 
of the reasoners over any particular outcome, and is marked by 
attachment and connection rather than separation and abstraction.’ 


The openness of Noddings’ type of reasoning and dialogue allows us to 
“encounter each other,” to use Buber’s terminology, and come to a better 
understanding of our similarities as well as differences. Stories are 
exchanged in an open classroom so that discussion participants can come 
to a better understanding of each other. In this way stories are told and 
new stories can be heard that will affect students’ behavior. 

The exchanging of stories to live by is only one aspect of the second 
level. The other aspect is forming a way to adjudicate between two 
competing goods. However, open dialogue and the mere exchanging of 
stories may not give students all the tools they need as morally autono- 
mous adults. Joan Tronto charges that “Noddings is unable to explain 
how we might cope with conflicts.”* That is, Noddings’ storytelling posi- 
tion does not overtly teach a technique to choose between competing 
goods. This is not to suggest that there is some sort of utilitarian calculus 
to perform, but a conscious effort to teach students ways of thinking 
through their problems is needed. A critical approach, as well as an 
interpersonal approach, to moral problem solving is necessary in the 
storytelling classroom. 

Nicholas C. Burbules, in his book Dialogue in Teaching (1993), 
describes dialogue as “an activity directed toward discovery and new 
understanding, which stands to improve the knowledge, insight, or 
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sensitivity of its participants.”” Similar to Noddings’ idea of moral 
dialogue, Burbules seeks to promote understanding and a caring atti- 
tude between storytelling participants. The openness of dialogue does 
not necessarily mean an uncritical approach. Burbules is keenly aware 
that an effective dialogue cannot take place without some critical 
thinking. What critical thinking means in this context is “a kind of 
‘internal dialogue,’ in which we consider possible points of view, question 
them, and modify them, performing in effect both roles of dialogical 
investigation within our own minds.” The two roles of dialogical 
investigating mentioned here refer to inclusion (which Noddings dis- 
cusses thoroughly) and criticism (a critical approach to storytelling). As 
the names connote, inclusive storytelling tends to bring people closer 
together, while critical storytelling tends to separate people into differ- 
ent camps. Both inclusion and criticism, while seeming contrary, form 
several types of dialogue that involve different approaches to stories that 
can be applied to moral education. 

The main type of critical dialogue that is of interest here is “inquiry.” 
This type of dialogue “aims toward the answering of a specific question, 
the resolution of a specific problem, or the reconciliation of a specific 
dispute.”'! Noddings is to be commended for her insistence that stories 
about philosophers and other historical figures should be brought into 
the classroom. This leads to a critical approach that goes beyond her idea 
of interpersonal reasoning and draws from her book Educating for 
Intelligent Belief or Unbelief (1993). Using stories of historical and 
philosophical significance, like Edwin Abbott’s Flatland, Noddings sug- 
gests a way to promote critical inquiry. The historical stories can be used 
as material to critique and draw moral messages from. Inquiry of this 
type can bond class members and at the same time give them practice in 
critique. Although this does not overtly teach a method by which we 
adjudicate a conflict between moral goods, it begins to develop the skills 
necessary to do so. By reading stories such as Abbott’s, students begin to 
experience how they may work through ethical problems presented in 
the stories. In short, they begin to learn the necessary elements of 
critique and how to evaluate different sides ofa story. By looking at moral 
stories in a direct manner, students can learn not only history, but how 
to adjudicate competing goods. 

At times, the philosophy of Bennett and Noddings seem so far apart 
that the twain will never meet. The way these positions are brought 
together, however, is through the two levels of moral thinking involved. 
Bennett can be associated with the first level, a content level, and 
Noddings can be associated with the second level, a more process 
oriented level. According to Hare, both of these levels work together to 
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produce important elements of moral thinking.'? Bennett puts forth a set 
of basics to learn, while Noddings reaches beyond them. Yet, there is 
little to show that Noddings would disagree with Bennett’s basics. For 
instance, Bennett cites the basic value of self-discipline, but surely 
Noddings requires this also. 

In self-discipline, states Bennett, “one makes a ‘disciple’ of oneself. 
One is one’s own teacher, trainer, coach and ‘disciplinarian.”"* Tales such 
as Aesop’s “The Flies and the Honey Pot” show what can happen if 
discipline is abandoned. 


A jar of honey chanced to spill 
Its contents on the windowsill 
In many a viscous pool and rill. 


The flies, attracted by the sweet, 
Began so greedily to eat, 
They smeared their fragile wings and feet. 


With many a twitch and pull in vain 
They gasped to get away again, 
And died in aromatic pain. 


Moral 
O foolish creatures that destroy 
Themselves for transitory joy.‘ 


The basic message of any moral story, no matter what other message may 
lie in waiting, is self-discipline. Every story will tell, to some degree, how 
one should constrain oneself. 

Disciplining the wants of the self is also at the root of Noddings’ 
constructions of moral storytelling. Noddings’ ethics of care depends 
upon the “engagement” with another person. This engagement mani- 
fests itself in the way we attend to one another. The constraint that the 
ethic of caring puts upon one is anti-narcissistic and requires that we 
reach out to care for others. One might tell the story of Albert Schweitzer 
in a caring oriented classroom to model how self-discipline is involved in 
caring for others. A technique that closely parallels Bennett. In any case, 
the act of caring for another person often involves a constraining of one’s 
own wants in order to provide for another’s needs. Self-discipline is a 
necessary quality, that can be demonstrated through stories, in both a 
Bennett or Noddings oriented approach to moral education. 

Compassion is yet another basic of moral storytelling that is required 
by the different approaches. Bennett states that compassion “takes 
seriously the reality of other persons, their inner lives, their emotions, as 
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well as their external circumstances. It is an active disposition toward 
fellowship and sharing, toward supportive companionship in distress or 
in woe.”"* Traditional stories, such as Aesop’s “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
can show that compassion is not necessarily wasted on the seemingly 
powerless. Instead, such stories help youngsters see that the meek also 
have talents. 

Compassion is a reaching out that closely recalls the sentiments 
expressed in Noddings’ ethics of caring. “When I care,” she writes, “I 
really hear, see, or feel what the other tries to convey.”"” Indeed, it can 
be argued that compassion for the situation of another is the central 
occupation of caring in Noddings’ sense. The exchanging of stories in 
dialogue, for example, has compassion as a requirement. Noddings, in 
describing the elements of interpersonal reasoning, makes clear that 
compassion is part of the process of moral storytelling. When she states 
that “the attitude of care is characterized by attention,” Noddings is 
addressing the necessity for “patience and compassion” in storytelling.'® 
Thus, compassion is an important part of moral storytelling for Noddings 
as well. 

Similar comparisons could be done on the values of friendship, 
honesty, and the other values that Bennett sees as a basic necessity for 
American children. The problem with teaching basic values through 
stories, as mentioned above, is that it is just a starting point. Bennett 
himself recognizes this when he states, “the formation of character and 
the teaching of moral literacy come first, in the early years; the tough 
issues come later.” Issues such as teen pregnancy, drug abuse, and 
violence are intertwined with the plethora of stories that are heard and 
told on school campuses every day. Certainly, students will be better 
equipped to handle these stories and real-life situations if they have 
learned a number of basic values. As Bennett states, “a person who is 
morally literate will be immeasurably better equipped than a morally 
illiterate person to reach a reasoned and ethically defensible position on 
these tough issues.””° It is hard to disagree with Bennett on this point. A 
basic content is necessary for a moral education to proceed, but proceed 
it must. One must have other tools at one’s disposal in order to deal with 
the complex problems facing today’s students. Therefore, other levels of 
moral education must be employed. This is where Noddings comes in. 

Noddings begins to flesh out aspects of a critical level of moral 
education through stories. Her approach to dialogue and inquiry in the 
classroom adds a necessary dimension to moral education that is lacking 
in Bennett’s scenario. Noddings does not, however, spurn the learning of 
basic ethical values in addition to this. Indeed, much of her writing 
advocates teaching the basic elements of an ethic of care. Thus, both 
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Noddings and Bennett can be brought together, if we see them as 
working on different levels of moral thinking and moral education. 


Continuing Reconstruction 


The intuitive and critical levels of moral thinking are necessary in a 
contemporary world, yet they may not create a reason to be moral. What 
is needed is a third level, a meta-ethical level, that allows for reflection 
on the processes involved in one’s moral thinking. Ross Harrison writes: 


meta-ethics is the philosophical study of the nature of moral judgment. 
So instead of being concerned with questions of what actually is right 
or wrong (or good or bad), it is concerned with the meaning or signifi- 
cance of calling something right or wrong (or good or bad).”! 


The meaning of moral words and actions are often embedded in our 
cultural stories. Such stories may deal with sets of stories that are 
referred to as cultural myths. Contrary to popular usage, myths do not 
imply a falsehood anymore than any other story does. Myths provide 
moral justifications by framing people’s actions with respect to particu- 
lar ideals. A myth is a system of stories that informs the perceptions, 
memories, and aspirations of a people; and helps map out their purpose 
of life.?* Rollo May uses a construction analogy, asserting that myths are 
like beams in a house; they are the structure that holds the house 
together.” The problem is that this structure is all too often hidden from 
view. That is, myths are part of lesson plans, yet they are seldom spoken 
of directly. They form part of what is known as the hidden curriculum.” 
As aresult of this subliminal education, students are governed by stories 
they may not be aware of. Therefore, a necessary part of the meta-ethical 
level is to investigate cultural meanings and justifications for actions. 
The approach that needs to be embraced is not to eliminate myths, 
but to discuss myths openly in classrooms. As Paul Ricoeur points out, 
“myth will always be with us, but we must always approach it criti- 
cally.”“ Bringing a myth into view is the first step in this process. Next, 
the instructor approaches the story in such a manner as to provoke 
discussion and reflection upon the meaning of the story. If we engage in 
a critical approach to myths in the classroom, what William Doty calls 
mythography, we may be able to provide students with an important tool 
for making moral choices and “a heightened dedication to forge the best 
possible personal and cultural mythostories.””* Doty believes that these 
newly forged stories “can serve as symbolic constructions of reality 
leading to individual freedom and social growth rather than a retreat 
into an automatically repeated and uncritical view of historical events 
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that now may need to be drastically reshaped.”?’ 

An example of a myth is the interpretation of the Spanish landing on 
American soil in 1492. Traditional versions of the story glorified the 
European perspective and suppressed the stories of the Native American 
peoples. The so-called discovery of America has become a myth because 
so many perspectives have been suppressed. It was not until recently 
that its meaning was challenged. What has come from the discussion of 
this myth is a different kind of story that reinterprets the myth and 
reveals new stories to tell. 

Students at the third level look at how individual narratives jibe 
with, or contradict, cultural myths. This can give an individual a differ- 
ent way of seeing themselves and the morality of the community. It can 
provide an important “moment of reflection” that allows students to 
reflect not only on the actions of society, but on their own lives as well. 
Doty points out that “each of us develops a personal set of mythostories, 
a means of relating our own existence to the larger cultural and universal 
meanings that have been treasured in the past.”” The third level allows 
an investigation into the meaning of one’s own life and moral action, as 
well as the meaning of cultural ideals. Many of these cultural stories are 
told to us when we are young and they have largely gone unchallenged. 
It has been argued that this unreflective approach to myth has lead to a 
great many cultural ills (the continuation of discrimination, for ex- 
ample).”® Thus, the approach that needs to be embraced is to discuss 
myths openly in classrooms. The result may be a transformative one, but 
it may also reaffirm the values of a community to the individual. in either 
case, students will have a new sense of meaning about their actions. 

Through the analysis of cultural values, as well as their own moral 
history, students can come to a better understanding of what is behind 
their own moral behavior. Knowing the reasoning behind certain cul- 
tural and moral ideas may help students form their own conscious level 
of meaning and moral justification, giving them a reason to be moral. 
This is the importance of the third level. 


Summary and Conclusion 


These different views of narrative and moral education can be 
brought together and form a coherent prescription for moral education. 
By reflecting on the usefulness of narrative in conjunction with the three 
levels of moral thinking, an effective moral education can be achieved. At 
the intuitive level, content is a necessary aspect of moral education to 
produce moral habits. Bennett’s scenario gives us this. However, moral 
basics must be complemented by the other levels. At the critical level, 
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discussion should do two things: (a) help a person decide what stories to 
live by, and (b) help a person adjudicate between competing goods. Nod- 
dings helps give us a combination of ideas to fulfill these requirements. 
However, a third level is also necessary. A level that allows a person to 
reflect on one’s own moral behavior, as well as larger cultural issues, is 
needed in the schools. Students should be able to use insight and critique 
to produce reasons for their own moral actions. Without a reason to be 
moral, any technique of moral education runs the risk of failure. Each 
one of these storytelling levels is necessary, but each level alone is insuf- 
ficient. This is because, alone they do not speak to the various levels of 
moral thinking. Using all three levels of storytelling in moral education, 
however, is sufficient. 

In sum, a three level approach has given us a way to evaluate the 
proposals concerning storytelling and moral education. Hare’s three 
levels indicate how moral thought occurs and offers a clue to how a plan 
for moral education should proceed. These three levels work together to 
produce moral behaviors via stories. The first level affects our behavior 
on an unreflective day-to-day basis. This is where stories have become 
part of our moral habits. This level is informed by the second level where 
stories are heard, discussed, and adjudicated. The second level is, in turn, 
informed by the third level where we analyze the meaning and logic of 
the moral community. These three levels of moral education reflect the 
different ways in which narratives can affect our moral actions. When 
they are combined in a coherent fashion, they will speak to the different 
levels of moral thinking and form an effective program of moral educa- 
tion in the public schools. 
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Attitude Change 
and Right-Brain Thinking 


Ralph E. Doty 
University of Oklahoma 


Chuck sat, or rather slumped, in the far corner of my mythology 
class, his spine parallel to the floor, his sneakered feet propped on the 
back of the chair in front of him. For four weeks, through the creation of 
the world, the genealogy of the gods, the mystery religions, and the class- 
ical views of the afterlife, all I had seen of him was the soles of his shoes 
and part of a baseball cap which seemed to have been grafted onto his 
skull. But today, as I recounted the saga of Perseus, the shoes slowly 
lowered and a shining face came into view. For the next several weeks 
that face remained, rapt with attention, through the stories of the Greek 
heroes, the Trojan War, and the return of Odysseus. And one day Chuck 
appeared at my office door, twisting a few sheets of paper which he said 
he would like me to take a look at; they turned out to be an essay for his 
English class: “Achilles and Spiderman.” Chuck was hooked. 

Chuck’s story is not an isolated instance. There is clearly something 
in the sagas of the Greek heroes that speaks to contemporary students. 
Much of the interest of these stories comes, I suspect, from the student’s 
intuition that they are parables of his own career as he begins to take 
responsibility for his life and take his place within adult society. Within 
the university, moreover, these stories serve a dual function of orienta- 
tion and motivation. The orientational function introduces the values of 
a scholarly culture: the primacy of reason and the need to subordinate 
the drives and desires of the id to it. As the hero defeats the monster and 
returns to claim his throne, the student battles his own chaotic impulses 
in order to win adult status; in most cultures, self-discipline is the key to 
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successful adulthood. Without the internalization of the values of self- 
discipline and responsibility, the student will be unable to mount any 
consistent effort towards the mastery of any field. It seems obvious that 
discipline and responsibility are necessary for success, too obvious, indeed, 
to need saying. Yet it is not obvious to my students: every semester there 
are those who neglect assigned work, pay no attention in class, yet are 
indignant when they fail. They frequently assure me that their grades 
are all A’s and B’s in their other classes, even though, in some cases, the 
student in question is on academic probation. They are not, I think, simply 
lying; in many cases the students really believe they are doing well. 
Apparently many students are unaware of their lack of progress because 
they see no connection between their own performances and their grades 
in class. Typically such students ask, not “What grade have I earned?,” 
but “What grade did you give me?,” as if their own role in the educational 
process were entirely passive. It is this sort of infantile passivity that the 
story of the hero and his quest seeks to undermine. 

That the Greeks also encountered this attitude is indicated by the 
presence of at least one cautionary counter-example in the heroic corpus, 
the saga of Jason. Sent on the quest of the Golden Fleece, Jason does not 
confront its dangers himself but is protected by the spells of Medea: he 
plays a passive role, allowing the active (and, to the Greek mind, at least, 
masculine) role to be taken by a woman. He compounds this error by 
letting Medea pave his way to the throne through the murder of his uncle 
Pelias. Jason violates all the rules about discipline and responsibility, 
and unlike Theseus or Perseus, he never finds a kingdom for himself. The 
message is clear: success depends on doing things the right way, and 
there is no royal road to learning or to maturity. 

Stories such as this area particularly appropriate medium for educa- 
tion in the affective domain: “Objectives which emphasize a feeling tone, 
an emotion, or a degree of acceptance or rejection.” This affective domain 
of emotion differs from the cognitive domain of reason, and the tech- 
niques suitable to it necessarily differ from those used in an appeal to 
reason. And yet, despite all discussion of the affective domain and its 
differences from the cognitive, most attempts to educate in the affective 
domain that I have witnessed used the same forms and procedures of 
lecture and discussion that are used in education in the cognitive domain. 
Consider the nationwide campaign to persuade our youth to “Just Say No 
to Drugs” as an example of the ineffectiveness of cognitive methodology 
in the affective domain. “If admonition, lecture, sermon, or example were 
fully effective instruments in gaining compliance with codes of conduct, 
we would have reformed long ago the criminal, the delinquent, or the 
sinner.”” 
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Although the affective domain is unaffected by lectures, it offers 
little resistance to a story. The narrative form, in which attitudes are 
implied rather than explicitly stated, is a more natural one for instruc- 
tion in the affective domain and has been employed, at least in informal 
education, in virtually every culture. 


In legends the primary messages are quite clear and straightforward; 
often they take the form of explicit warnings or good examples of “poetic 
justice.” Secondary messages in urban legends tend to be suggested 
metaphorically or symbolically; these may provide deeper criticisms of 
human behavior or social conditions.® 


If we are to understand the success of the hero-stories, and of stories 
generally, as vehicles for education in the affective domain, we must ask 
why this multi-layered narrative form encourages acquiescence and 
acceptance rather than the critical analysis of the cognitive domain. Part 
of the reason, of course, lies in the adolescent preoccupation with ques- 
tions of value, but the receptivity of adolescents to the subject matter is 
only part of the answer. After all, if young people were inclined to 
acceptance of propounded values in any form, they would take as much 
delight in lectures and sermons as in the stories from Greek mythology. 
It is the narrative form itself that is peculiarly adapted to education in 
the affective domain, and we must consider why. 

In the early 1960s Roger Sperry of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology performed a series of operations which, by severing the corpus 
callosum between the brain’s hemispheres, made it possible to study the 
two hemispheres in isolation from each other. After the operation, the 
patients were put through a number of tests to see how well they could 
function when the two hemispheres were not in communication. Differ- 
ences appeared when a subject was given an object when both hands 
were hidden from his sight. If the object was placed in the subject’s right 
hand, he could name and describe it; if the object was placed in his left 
hand, he could do neither. As a result of this and other experiments, 
Sperry concluded: 


There appear to be two modes of thinking, verbal and nonverbal, 
represented rather separately in left and right hemispheres, respec- 
tively, and that our educational system, as well as science in general, 
tends to neglect the nonverbal form of intellect.‘ 


The two hemispheres do not deal with different subjects; rather, they 
deal with the same subject simultaneously in different ways. 


The left hemisphere analyzes, abstracts, counts, marks time, plans 
step-by-step procedures, verbalizes, makes rational statements based 
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on logic.... Using the right hemisphere, we understand metaphors, we 
dream, we create new combinations of ideas.® 


Our educational system is concerned almost exclusively with left- 
brain function: reading, writing, and arithmetic. The right side of our 
brains is not given the same opportunity to develop and be exercised, 
with interesting results. It is tempting to assume that the differences be- 
tween the functions of the two hemispheres parallel the dichotomy be- 
tween the cognitive and affective domains. This may appear to be the 
case at first glance, since so many of the cognitive functions are those of 
the left hemisphere, but this is a reflection of our educational system’s 
emphasis on the left brain. In fact, the right hemisphere is involved in cog- 
nitive thinking, but it is cognitive thinking of a non-linear, global type. 


Metaphorical or analogical thinking is the process of recognizing a 
connection between two seemingly unrelated things. It does not pro- 
ceed linearly but leaps across categories and classifications to discover 
new relationships (It appears that these connections are probably made 
by the silent right hemisphere and transmitted to the left through some 
form of imagery).® 


And this is precisely the approach which a multi-layered narrative, such 
as the Greek hero-stories, offers the student. While the left hemisphere 
is given a story-line to follow, the right hemisphere is involved with the 
story in another way at the level of metaphor. The student is thus simul- 
taneously involved in the story in two ways and at two different levels, 
something which usually does not happen in lectures or discussion. 

Here I would like to make one further suggestion: it appears to me 
from the discussion above that the activity of the affective domain called 
“acceptance” is primarily a function of the right cerebral hemisphere. 
The evidence for this is purely circumstantial. First, when we accept a 
theory, we accept it as a whole, not piecemeal. We do not embrace each 
part of it separately, nor do we gradually accept it a bit at a time, but all 
at once (though of course the arguments that lead us to accept it may have 
extended over a long time). Second, when we replace one theory with 
another, we do so because of a new metaphor that allows the evidence to 
be seen from a different perspective. 

This replacement of metaphors is called “paradigm shift.” In his book 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Thomas Kuhn takes as an example 
of paradigm shift the replacement of the Ptolemaic cosmology by the 
Copernican. In the Ptolemaic system, the earth was the center around 
which the sun, moon, and planets revolved in circular orbits. However, 
it was observed that the planets did not follow the same simple move- 
ments as the sun and moon, and their erratic paths were explained by the 
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addition of epicycles, or orbits within orbits. As further anomalies ap- 
peared, more epicycles were added, until, in Copernicus’ time, the addi- 
tion of more epicycles to correct a discrepancy in one place led to other 
discrepancies somewhere else. What Copernicus did was not to provide 
additional data, but to furnish a different paradigm—a heliocentric 
model instead of a geocentric one—that allowed scientists to observe the 
same data in a different way. This, Kuhn argues, is the way in which 
scientific revolutions come about: 


...normal science ultimately leads only to the recognition of anomalies 
and to crises. And these are terminated, not by deliberation and inter- 
pretation, but by a relatively sudden and unstructured event like the 
gestalt switch. Scientists then often speak of the “scales falling from the 
eyes” or of the “lightning flash” that “inundates” a previously obscure 
puzzle, enabling its components to be seen in a new way that for the first 
time permits its solution.’ 


If I am correct that acceptance—paradigm shift—is largely a right- 
brain phenomenon, it will help to explain why stories and parables are 
such effective teaching devices in the affective domain. By addressing 
the right hemisphere in its own language, they involve it in a way that 
sermons and lectures addressed to the left hemisphere cannot. Without 
the involvement of the right hemisphere, one may acquiesce to a superior 
argument, but not accept it. In the stories of the Greek heroes, we find 
the basis for a paradigm shift in the metaphor of the hero’s quest, which 
invites the student to replace an infantile world-view in which he is the 
passive victim of superior powers with one in which he is a dynamic and 
vital individual who grows and, by growing, obtains control of himself 
and adult status in his society. Those students who, like Chuck, actually 
experience this paradigm shift and accept the message of the story find 
in the new paradigm a powerful tool for advancement. 

The implications for classroom teaching are three. First is the impor- 
tance of right-brain thinking. This way of perceiving has been regarded 
as “a recreational respite from the useful skills, which are considered 
purely intellectual,”* yet it is something we are all doing, all the time. 
Second, attitude change—the result of the right-brain activity of accep- 
tance—cannot be produced by methodologies directed at left-brain 
thinking. To produce attitude change requires a paradigm shift, which 
means furnishing the student with a new metaphor to organize his 
experiences: do not preach him a sermon, tell him a story. Third, remem- 
ber that right-brain and left-brain thinking occurs simultaneously, so 
that your students’ right hemispheres are observing and interpreting 
everything you say and do: 
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The unintentional outcomes of schooling, the ones teachers and admin- 
istrators seldom plan in advance, are of greater moral significance— 
that is, more likely to have enduring effects—than those that are 
intended and consciously sought.® 


Classroom material needs to be examined, not only from the standpoint 
of its explicit messages, but also in reference to possible symbolic or 
metaphorical meanings implicit in it. To the extent that the right 
hemisphere is ignored or excluded, it will work against learning; to the 
extent that it is involved in the learning process, it will work for it. 

As an example of how this can work in the classroom, let us consider 
the story of Perseus. Raised by a foster father, the poor fisherman Dictys, 
he does not realize that his father is actually Zeus. When the wicked King 
Polydectes throws a banquet, he does not invite Perseus—that is, give 
him recognition as a member of the warrior class—because of Perseus’ 
poverty. Polydectes has set the price of admission as the gift of a horse, 
and he taunts Perseus for being unable to furnish one. Perseus angrily 
retorts that he could more easily give Polydectes the Gorgon’s head, and 
Polydectes holds him to this word. Perseus prays to the gods for help and 
is given certain magical items to help in his quest. He wanders over the 
world in search of the Gorgon, whose horrific face can turn men to stone. 
Ultimately he encounters the monster, slays it, and returns to Polydectes. 
Perseus shows Polydectes the head, turning him to stone, and makes his 
foster father Dictys king in Polydectes’ place. 

In explicating this story for my students, I point out the correspon- 
dence between the three major characters of hero, king, and monster and 
the Freudian concepts of ego, superego, and id (though I find that students 
understand better if I use the language of Transactional Analysis and 
speak of Adult, Parent, and Child). Perseus, at the beginning of the story, 
is a young person on the threshold of adulthood—like my students. Like 
them, he desires the power and authority that adulthood confers. He 
seeks to have this authority given to him by an authority figure (and a 
bad one), Polydectes. In order to attain the recognition he seeks, Perseus 
allows himself to be manipulated by the wicked Polydectes, who is actually 
seeking to destroy him by assigning him a perilous task. But by carrying 
out this task faithfully, Perseus grows in stature; when he returns, he no 
longer needs Polydectes’ approval, for he has become autonomous, no 
longer subject to Polydectes. In fact, he himself has become the ruler, the 
man of power, for he is able to make and unmake kings. 

Such, then, is the saga’s message for the left hemisphere; what does 
this story have to say to the right half of the brain? First, that a person’s 
motivations, drives, and desires conflict, and that this conflict is resolved 
by the establishment of some sort of normative behavior. Second, that 
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this normative behavior is imposed by the individual on himself. Third, 
that seeking to have the norm established for oneself by another is the 
condition of childhood and powerlessness: the individual becomes em- 
powered only through his or her own efforts. Lastly, that dedication to, 
and perseverance in, the task at hand provides a means for growth into 
the kind of autonomous individual who can establish his or her own 
normative conditions. 

Let me reiterate that this message need not be stated in so many 
words: the right brain grasps the metaphor as the left brain follows the 
sequence of events in the saga. For example, the first time I talked about 
the conflict between the hero, the king, and the monster, a young woman 
on the front row exclaimed, “That’s why my mother can’t quit smoking!” 
As a result of our discussions about the metaphoric content of the sagas, 
this woman stopped nagging her mother about smoking and instead 
simply talked about the stories of the heroes we read about in class, 
interspersed with discussions about autonomy and self-empowerment. 
When I visited them a year later, I learned that the mother had 
successfully given up smoking some months previously. 

I do not claim to have discovered a smoking cure. I will claim, how- 
ever, that the mother discovered in herself a capacity for growth and 
autonomy that she had previously been unaware of. She learned self- 
empowerment. I believe that the college students I see every day can 
learn, or at least be made aware of, their capacity for self-empowerment 
through the use of the metaphor of the hero’s quest found in the Greek 
sagas. The stories of Perseus, Hercules, and Theseus are especially 
useful, as they follow the pattern of the hero’s being sent off by a king to 
kill a monster, with his subsequent return and acquisition of autonomy. 
Even the story of the antihero Jason is helpful, for by his refusal to 
assume responsibility, Jason points out all the more sharply the requi- 
site conditions for growth. By absorbing the metaphor with the story, and 
through their identification with the hero, students can experience the 
paradigm shift that lets them see themselves as empowered adults 
rather than as dependent and passive children. 
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We were talking about teaching—this fourth-grade teacher and I— 
when he began to describe some of his professional values: 


You can get great test scores by being very authoritarian and making 
all the decisions and telling students what to do...but you don’t get great 
people that way—people who believe in themselves and who feel good 
about what they can do, people who can think. 


His words struck me with force. 

When I asked myself why these words lingered in my mind, I began 
making connections between this teacher’s values and the ideas in 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s After Virtue.' In contrast to moral theories based on 
abstract principles, MacIntyre outlined a moral theory based on personal 
virtues. His theory—with its roots in antiquity—recognized the internal 
goods of practices and related virtues to these internal goods. 

In order to clarify the preceding synopsis of MacIntyre’s virtue 
theory, it may be necessary to describe practices and internal goods in 
somewhat more detail. First ofall, practices are socially constructed and, 
therefore, relative to a particular place and time. Secondly, and perhaps 
more critical to understanding the theory, practices are complex and 
coherent area of human productivity. Examples might include architec- 
ture, farming, building and sustaining human communities—including 
family life—as well as the work of historians, chemists, mathematicians, 
etc. However, practices would not refer to single skills such as bricklay- 
ing, throwing a football, or writing a report. 
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As for the notion of internal goods, MacIntyre describes them by way 
of two important criteria.” The first can be thought of as the core intrinsic 
nature of a practice or, perhaps, those excellences that one must possess 
to conduct a particular practice well. These intrinsic rewards or excellences 
stand in contrast to extrinsic goods. For example, MacIntyre described 
teaching a child to play chess. If he tells the child that he will pay money 
for every game the child plays and double the pay for every game the child 
wins, then it is in the child’s best interests to win, even if it involves 
cheating. The emphasis is on external goods—money and winning. On 
the other hand, if he can persuade the child that learning to play chess 
will develop strategic planning skills, analytic skills, concentration, 
patience, and other intrinsic qualities, he is emphasizing attributes that 
are intrinsic to the practice of chess; thus the internal goods. 

The second criterion requires that those goods deemed the internal 
goods of a practice advance both the practice and the individual who is 
performing the activity as well as society in general. Architects construct- 
ing an innovative structure build the knowledge base of their profession, 
become more proficient architects, and contribute to their culture. 
Excellent farmers feed the people in their circle of distribution as they 
add to the knowledge of farming and the development of their own skills. 

The final step in MacIntyre’s theory calls for virtue.’ Attaining an 
internal good requires the exercise of certain virtues. Learning to become 
a good chess player likely demands the virtue of self-discipline. Re- 
spected scholars must posses the virtue of rigorous honesty. Building 
community requires patience and courage. In short, individuals are 
required to prioritize and exhibit certain virtues through the process of 
achieving the internal goods of a practice. 

At this point, the connection between MaclIntyre’s ideas and the 
words of the fourth-grade teacher became clearer to me. My common 
sense says that I heard virtue—a virtue I might call wisdom—in his 
voice. My scholarly sense, at least from an Aristotelian view, says that 
wisdom is that virtue that is concerned with distinguishing between 
permanent or genuine goods and those that are transient or false. Thus, 
it would seem that my common sense and scholarly background concur; 
this wise fourth-grade teacher was about distinguishing the weight of 
test scores and authoritarianism and great people. 

Something else is apparent to me at this point. Framing teaching as 
a practice and constructing a case for its internal goods and the virtues 
associated with these goods are worthy areas of inquiry. To be sure, if 
leaders were to agree on the internal goods of teaching, issues related to 
teacher preparation, teacher evaluation, school organization and direc- 
tion, etc., would become clearer. Therefore, I conducted this study with 
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this end in mind. The voices of 26 outstanding teachers were interpreted 
in an effort to delineate the internal goods of the practice of teaching and 
to trace at least one teaching virtue—wisdom—in their stories. 


Wisdom and the Internal Goods of Teaching 


Two internal goods of teaching—engagement in learning and moral 
sensitivity—were synthesized through the stories told by outstanding 
teachers. The teachers’ professional moral dilemmas, their definitions of 
important phenomena, and the discussion of their work seemed to 
express these two themes. The virtue of wisdom required to actualize 
these two internal goods are woven throughout the narrative. Finally, as 
I discuss these internal goods and the wisdom that accompanies them, 
I will highlight one teacher—Martha—whose single story integrates the 
whole. 


Engagement in Learning 


The keynote of Martha’s professional approach to teaching was her 
effort to engage students in learning. This award-winning, gifted high- 
school chemistry teacher had made a career of getting students excited 
about science. The depth of her commitment to engagement was never 
more apparent than during a time in her teaching career when she 
believed she had lost that ability. As she described it: 


It was almost as if there were a barrier between the kids and myself... 
I had a method of teaching you would probably call “entertaining 
lecture”—engaging, interesting, lots of funny jokes, personification of 
elements and fun kinds of demonstrations in a lecture approach.... For 
ten or twelve years the kids thought it was just wonderful. Then [I 
found] they stopped becoming engaged in it. It was not picking up their 
minds like it had ten years ago... 


Even though no one else considered Martha to be a failure, she felt that 
by losing students’ engagement in the process of learning, she had lost 
the essence of what it means to be a teacher. She took a leave of absence 
and entered a doctoral program in education as part of her quest to 
rediscover how to engage students once again in learning. 

The message symbolized by the phrase, engagement in learning, 
that Martha coined, is central to the culture of teaching. But what, more 
specifically, does “engagement” mean? Teachers typically associate “en- 
gagement in learning” with student achievement of intellectual goals. 
This insight, of course, is not new knowledge. In 1975, Dan Lortie pointed 
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out the high priority teachers place on connecting young people to school 
and to learning organized bodies of knowledge and the heavy emphasis 
they reported on including all children in the learning process.* The teach- 
ers I interviewed expressed identical concerns. Students—all students— 
learning academics were extremely important to these outstanding teachers. 

By way of illustration, one sixth-grade teacher, like Martha, talked 
at length about her commitment to connecting every student in her rural 
school to content learning. She considered part of her teaching respon- 
sibilities tracking down enriching curriculum activities and designing a 
“better” curriculum process. Drawing problems from the real world she 
would ask her students, “How are we going to solve this?” Redesigning 
her curriculum she said: 


The work always had meaning—an application—to it. That was my big 
turning point in how I looked at my teaching. I considered [my curri- 
culum guide] like a sonnet. A sonnet has a structure that has to be 
followed. But inside that structure, there’s all kinds of freedom. 


Finally, she expressed her commitment to engaging every student by 
bringing Bruce, an “unsuccessful” student, into the learning process. She 
found something at which Bruce could succeed and saw his academic and 
social qualities blossom. She demonstrated a willingness to put forth 
personal effort to include failing or alienated students and revealed her 
knowledge of alternative teaching methods. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, she illustrated another aspect of the teaching culture—attention to 
both cognitive and affective sides of learning when engaging students in 
the learning process. 

So far, [have examined two levels of “engagement” found in the teach- 
ing culture: concern with academic learning and affective goals. How- 
ever, there is more. Like nested Chinese boxes, these cognitive and affec- 
tive components are part ofa larger moral vision of helping to develop the 
good person and the good society. Here the infusion of wisdom becomes 
most apparent. Some of the teachers moved beyond the typical academic 
school goals—even beyond the addition of affective goals as another cate- 
gory—and were ableto speak about ultimate, comprehensive aimsofeducation. 

One second grade teacher talked about using art, music, and writing 
not only to help children learn academic subjects but to understand the 
joy of life. “Life is not a happily-ever-after situation...you have to [find joy] 
in what comes to you.” Likewise, a high school English teacher believed she 
is connecting subject matter to higher moral aims. She viewed her job as 
teaching about the dignity of all human beings by honoring the 


thought and ideas that students have, and that people have, and that 
people they have read about have.... My job goes much deeper than fun. 
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It’s helping students understand that there are ideas — that everybody 
has ideas...worth thinking about, worth contemplating. 


A broad vision of engagement—that ofa person engaged in living and 
learning in more than the life of the school—also emerged from some of 
the interviews. This concept was expressed in two ways. Some teachers 
believed that describing “good” and “poor” students solely in terms of 
their connections to formal schooling missed these students’ real engage- 
ment in learning what was important to their particular lives. One 
teacher described her image of good students: 


[They] struggle to keep their own interests alive. And that doesn’t mean 
it has to be an interest in my class.... [A good student has a respect] for 
individuality or a respect for other people.... And that, again, is not 
necessarily academics. 


Finally, the interviews suggested that while engagement is an 
internal good that benefits the student, it also benefits the teacher. One 
fourth-grade teacher realized that teaching gave him an opportunity to 
engage in self-directed learning and to use his creative energy. He 
declared that his “job is his lifestyle and vice-versa.” Clearly, the 
opportunity to work with ideas and how young people learn ideas are 
part of the “perfecting” of teachers. Even more powerful is the implica- 
tion that the lessons learned through the practice of teaching makes 
teachers more understanding and compassionate. 

In summary, I suggest that engagement in learning is one internal 
good in the practice of teaching. Teachers across all levels and disciplines 
tell about their struggles to understand and engage their students. I 
would also suggest that wisdom appears in the struggle, first of all, when 
these teachers recognize this internal good and commit to fostering it. 
Given the demands placed on today’s teachers and the rhetoric sur- 
rounding the purpose of education and teaching, centering on the 
genuine purpose of the profession is no small task. Teachers must perfect 
this virtue. I believe wise teachers see engagement in developing one’s 
own interests and engagement in the larger issues of life: understanding 
our universe, understanding ourselves, finding joy in whatever comes to 
us. These aspects of engagement cannot be reduced to subject matter 
alone, but refer to the whole of life. 


Moral Sensitivity 


Martha believes that she teaches morality: 


...1 teach morality by the way I treat those students.... When you teach 
young people, you are constantly teaching who you are because you 
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have to interact...a teacher makes hundreds of decisions a day.... How 
you make those decisions are based on who you are—as a person. 


Furthermore, Martha—a professional known for her excellence in a 
high status subject area—prioritizes the moral purpose of teaching over 
all other goals. When it comes down to deciding what knowledge is most 
worthwhile, Martha believes that all the subject matter in the world is 
important only as it relates to becoming a good person. 


..[ T]he subject matter that I teach, chemistry, is a vehicle. It’s not an 
end; it is a means. What is important in this profession is the interac- 
tion with young people and the ability to encourage young people in 
positive ways... 


If, as Martha sees it, teaching possesses a moral dimension, it is 
important to understand it. I think of moral sensitivity not in terms of 
virtues and vices but as John Kekes describes it, in terms of breadth and 
depth of understanding. “Breadth involves understanding that conven- 
tional morality is only the form of morality one happens to be born into.”® 
In short, it is about perspective. For example, MacIntyre (1984) tells us 
that Benjamin Franklin’s list of virtues included drive, or ambition, a 
concept that most ancient Greeks regarded as a vice. It takes perspective 
to see the changing status of virtue across time and place.® 

Breadth of understanding, then, encourages people to recognize that 
the moral dimension of their own culture is only one of many value 
systems worthy of understanding and respect. Breadth rejects rigids pre- 
scriptions of “right and wrong,” preferring instead to experience and compare. 

Depth of understanding, a more complex idea, refers to comprehend- 
ing the significance of a moral situation. It is often accompanied by a 
judgement of appropriateness. Here an individual may make a commit- 
ment to a single position or, as may more often be the case in postmodern 
society, make a commitment to balance/manage several commitments. 

It is important to note that this view of moral sensitivity emphasizes 
being (depth and breadth of understanding) and balancing/managing a 
situation rather than simple choice and action. This statement is a depar- 
ture from contemporary approaches to morality that emphasize choice 
and action (e.g., given a moral dilemma, what would you decide and how 
would you act)? Although I do not wish to devalue choice and action, I 
maintain they do not allow for the complexity needed to address today’s 
moral problems. 

To illustrate, I'll examine a moral conflict that confronted a fourth- 
grade teacher when a student, seemly depressed over events at home, 
was failing in school. 


I feel ’m always walking a fine line with him. What’s more important? 
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Do I ensure academic success regardless of how he’s going to feel? Or do 
I stay more sensitive to how he’s feeling at that time and try to build him 
up in other ways? 


The teacher experiences the clash of two values to which he is 
committed: upholding academic standards and fostering positive affec- 
tive goals. Of course, he could choose one value over the other and be done 
with it. But in this case, the teacher does not make an either/or choice. 
Instead, he tries to balance discordant values so that neither are 
sacrificed. Over the year, he tries “turning [the boy] loose and saying, 
“You can do anything you want so long as it’s productive in some way.” 
He talks with the boy’s mother and reassures both the student and 
mother that he will actively support the boy in his efforts to keep up 
academically. He makes a point to talk to the student not only about his 
academic progress but about “ordinary things.” Still, the moral dilemma 
is not “solved.” Sometimes the student makes progress and sometimes he 
doesn’t. The teacher continues to struggle to accomplish both academic 
and affective learning goals. 

This teacher is using his reflective thinking, past experience, and 
emotional maturity to act and think more in the style of Larry Cuban’s 
image of managing moral dilemmas. Cuban distinguishes between 
problems with technical solutions and moral dilemmas that defy techni- 
cal “right answers.” He insists that moral dilemmas are best managed 
rather than “solved.”’ The fourth-grade teacher does exactly that: man- 
ages two conflicting values by exhibiting his commitment to both of them. 
He does not treat the moral situation as a problem for which there is one 
right answers or one right course of action. 

Listening to this teacher I also hear his higher-level reflection, and his 
grounding in personal experience as he continues to mull over the situa- 
tion—trying, it would seem, to understand the dilemmain alarger context:* 


...some kids just do not connect with school in any way, shape, or form. 
And that’s not necessarily a bad quality....unfortunate [given the de- 
mands of our society], but not bad.... Now he’s the kind of kid who might 
be better off just [turned loose in the country]. He would prebably spend 
hours discovering things and figuring out for himself.... ’ve known kids 
like that.... I feel guilty for making them do things that I know are not 
important to them, and I always wonder, really, how important is this 
for this kid? 

I was a good student....[but] I didn’t really know how to think...until 
I was out of college. 


This fourth-grade teacher related another powerful example of 
moral sensitivity when he talked about grading. He feels that grading 
makes it easier for the youngster and the teacher to give up: 
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...1 can say, “Fine, I'll just give him an F and go on.” Or the kid can say, 
“Fine, I'll just take an F and go on.” ...if they didn’t have letter grades, 
then both the kid and I would be committed to keep up until he got it. 


He feels that grades encourage external rather than internal rewards: 


..it encourages competition between kids...every time I pass out a 
paper, it’s not “What can I do?” and “What can I learn?” and “How can 
I grow?” and “How can I show that?” and “What new things can I figure 
out?” The whole focus is, “What grade do I get?” 


Again, this teacher attempts to manage/balance the conflicting values. 
Clearly, the teacher demonstrates breadth and depth of understand- 
ing in these situations. Breadth is evidenced in the way he places the 
conventional school system as only one method of acquiring education. 
Perhaps his own experience helped develop his ability to observe the 
“problem” student, and his emotional maturity helped him remain 
connected to the boy despite the frustrations. Depth of understanding is 
revealed in the teacher’s strong commitments to the values of high 
academic standards, emotional development, and intrinsic learning. 

Other teachers I interviewed displayed similar patterns of moral 
sensitivity, although some situations contained what I might call a 
higher ratio of prescription. Incidents that involved breaking promises, 
hurting others, and cheating or stealing are examples.’ The chemistry 
teacher, Martha, for example, says that it is difficult for her to “call a kid 
on cheating” and she knows many other teachers who “deliberately don’t 
see it.” However, she believes strongly that “if [cheating] is blatant, you 
can’t let it go...if we have individuals in our society that believe cheating 
or lying are a viable and correct way to act, there can be no trust in 
society.” At the same time, Martha avoids rigid solutions to moral dilem- 
mas. When she catches a student cheating she often manages the situation 
by trying to achieve an affective goal as well as a strictly academic goal. She 
may require the student to do the assignment or experiment over or she 
may make them write an essay “explaining something specific about 
their act, such as why they did it or why they believed they were being 
punished.” She also talks to them, asking why they cheated. 

In summary, we could say that moral sensitivity as discussed in this 
essay is about being.’° The way teachers look ata particular situation and 
listen to the perspectives of students is a function of who they are—their 
being. It involves balancing/managing situations more often than mak- 
ing the “right” choice or finding the “right” course of action (although both 
are important). Depth and breadth of understanding are the core com- 
ponents of moral sensitivity. The virtue of wisdom with its ability to dis- 
tinguish false or superficial values from ultimate or genuine values is 
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laced throughout moral sensitivity. Furthermore, like engagement, the 
development of moral sensitivity benefits both the teacher and the 
student. Through encountering moral conflict, teachers face the oppor- 
tunity for personal moral development as well as fostering the moral 
development of their students. 


Some Final Words 


If we accept (1) the notion of internal goods of teaching, (2) engage- 
ment and moral sensitivity as described in this essay as genuine goods, 
and (3) wisdom as the virtue required to recognize and realize these 
internal goods, then we do well to consider the implications of this theory 
for teaching and teacher education. Perhaps the following suggestions 
can open a dialogue on these issues. 


@ Contemporary educational institutions are under pressure to 
reform. The direction of that reform may be to make education more 
technical, subject focused, and prescribed—or it may maintain its more 
holistic spectrum of goals. If the internal goods/wisdom theory has 
credibility, then narrow, technical definitions of teaching and education 
do not fit. Logic would demand that the practice of teaching be concerned 
with developing a good person—a holistic view that includes engage- 


ment and moral sensitivity in a broad definition of learning. 


@ The proper preparation of teachers is currently a matter of con- 
siderable debate. What are the attributes of an excellent teacher? What 
types of work environments support excellence in teaching? Perhaps the 
internal goods of engagement and moral sensitivity should guide the 
development of goals, programs, and rewards of teaching from teacher 
initial selection through their induction into the profession and from pre- 
service through inservice education. Perhaps these goods and the wis- 
dom to recognize these goods should determine the structure and rein- 
force the culture of teachers’ work environments. 


@ Perceived conflict between “theory and practice” seems to be a peren- 
nial issue. Yet, when the focus is on the internal goods of engagement and 
moral sensitivity and the wisdom to enact these goods, connections be- 
tween professors in higher education and teachers in secondary and ele- 
mentary schools become apparent. For example, we face many of the same 
moral dilemmas or moral situations. How we manage the conflict between 
academic achievement and developmental growth is a question that plagues 
teachers from kindergarten through graduate school. Perhaps we could 
learn from each other how to manage this conflict more creatively. 
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@ Choice and action guide most contemporary moral philosophies. If 
being and balancing/managing are important, then reflective thinking, 
personal experience, and emotional maturity can be used to help develop 
a good person, not just person who gets good grades. I believe that the 
understanding and skill that allows one to balance several desirable 
moral ends are necessary if we are to develop excellence in teaching. 


@ Formal education is often equated with with acquiring knowledge 
of subject matter. Engagement in learning, however, demands more. 
Students are not only engaged in learning organized bodies of knowl- 
edge, but also in learning about themselves—both the cognitive and 
affective areas of life and about such universal qualities as joy or the 
dignity of all humans. Engagement, along with moral sensitivity, can 
benefit, or perfect, both students and teachers. 
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intellectual Freedom— 
Being at Home with Dissonance 


Gem Reid 
University of North Dakota 


Posing the Problem 


I don’t imagine freedom has ever been free of conjecture, since it is 
laced with ambiguities, whether we think of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in the state or the role of individual freedom in democracy’s un- 
even representations in the world. I wanted to figure out how free I was 
to teach and how free students were to learn. Were we dependent on each 
other? What would happen if we became interdependent, sacrificing 
some freedom in collaboration. 

But what do we want to be free about? I stumbled on Maxim Gorky’s 
wonderful short story, “Seeing Clearly,” in Fragments from My Diary. 
The action takes place on a train. Gorky describes his companion as an 
old fellow, so blanched and colorless that probably he would have been 
imperceptible in bright sunlight. The old man declares “truth is an 
opinion, saturated with a feeling of faith.” Gorky is startled and replies 
“What, always?” with the sober return “Always!” 


Is Intellectual Freedom Possible? 


Could I concede that truth, the truth enabling intellectual freedom, 
was subjective as well as objective? Certainly, in the story I am about to 
tell, of my own struggle for intellectual freedom, it was critical that I 
found grace in a combination of opinion, reason, and faith. But, I have 
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often wondered if we can cope readily with intellectual freedom. I am re- 
minded of T.S. Eliot’s wonderful lines from “Burnt Norton”: 


Go, said the bird: human kind 

Cannot bear too much reality. 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 


Is it possible to feel at home with dissonance? Am I too optimistic? 
Should I lower my sights, being content to recognize dissonance rather 
than claiming an ability to embrace it? Should I have similarly restricted 
goals for students? Presumably intellectual freedom is refined by educa- 
tion. Some writers might suggest, on the other hand, that intellectual/ 
emotional freedom is forged by grief becoming grace. Education helps, 
for the disciplinary habits we bring to the search enable us to dig deeper 
and pose better questions about what we know. Those habits also have 
stitched within them ways to deal with the paradoxes or dissonance. 
They sharpen the dissonance, making the field intellectually enticing. 


Mental Illness and Intellectual Freedom 


But I want to address a different kind of paradox or dissonance. I 
want to show that intellectual freedom can mean dramatically different 
things to people who have experienced cognitive dissonance in the way 
their minds operate. Examples of such dissonance might include the 
learning disabled, or the stroke victim; but I refer explicitly to the suf- 
ferers of the bipolar disorder, also known as manic depressive. 

This genetic mental illness is created by a malfunctioning of electri- 
cal synapses in the brain and an imbalance of the fluid, seretonin, where 
the impulses operate. It can be treated with lithium carbonate or lithium 
and some antidepressants. It is best treated with medication and therapy. 
For some sufferers, none of these treatments are successful and they 
cannot function in the world. They are still free to feel the pain of their 
predicament but not free to work. Popularly, the illness is described as 
mood swings from the depths of depression to the heights of mania. For 
most afflicted, these moods are not as clear as the lay person might think, 
and managing the illness is like an art form, measuring out daily inter- 
actions to make predictable life possible. The illness is life threatening, 
with suicide common at either end of the mood swing. Intellectual clarity 
can be almost snuffed out by depression or in mania; for the moment the 
sufferer is mad. 
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What Is Intellectual Freedom? 


So, let me try to sketch what I mean by intellectual freedom? Upper- 
most is my capacity to focus and create. To be intellectually free, I must 
be safe to speak or at least think and write my mind. It means that I am 
not bullied into intellectual conformity for the sake of political agendas, 
or social or professional ease. It means I am at peace, not so much peace 
to rest in comfort, but detachment that allows my restless spirit to keep 
inquiring, to keep stumbling on deeper and deeper levels of dissonance. 
Intellectual freedom, for me as a teacher and for my students, means the 
ability to walk in the light, to dream, to realize some of those dreams— 
the power to assess danger and joy, and the capacity to come to peaceful 
terms with the self and work. 


Autobiography 


In my unpublished manuscript, “Changing Light—Being Manic 
Depressive,” I show how fading focus, from depression and mania, destroys 
intellectual freedom as I have just described it. My story begins in my 
final undergraduate year, when my first manic episode threw me into the 
confusion of being mentally ill yet a distinguished scholar among my 
peers. This dissonance placed me at odds with freedom until I could 
embrace it. 


Quoting from the autobiography: 


I had played State Schoolgirl Championship golf at fourteen and by 
sixteen had become an accomplished, sensitive, pianist. I captained 
both my primary and high schools. At sixteen, I topped the Illawarra 
District in the 1961 Statewide External Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tions, securing a Commonwealth Government and Hoskins Memorial 
Bequest to study history and philosophy at the Australian National 
University in Canberra. At the end of my first university year, I tied for 
first place in Russian History honors with Mother Pauline Kneipe, an 
Ursuline nun in her late forties. 

Toward the end of 1965, I was in my final history honors year. 
Rumor had it I was a particularly fine student, exceptional in some 
ways and showing promise of the endurance and originality needed in 
an emerging scholar. Intellectually excited, I worked on my honors 
thesis, “The alienation of the medieval Jew from 300 to 1300 A.D.” with 
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Richard Southern, a gracious and exciting medievalist visiting the 
Australian National University from Oxford University. As final under- 
graduate examinations approached, my natural capacity to excel faltered. I 
suddenly felt severely disturbed by evaluation itself, then listless, de- 
pressed, anxious feelings suddenly switched to mania in the following way. 

One Sunday evening, in good weather, I left Bruce Hall, my 
university college, on foot, empty handed. I pressed on, far from 
campus, toward government buildings. I remember walking strangely, 
half-dancing, by Parliament House. I was attracted for no apparent 
reason to a cream two-door Volkswagen, parked alongside the road 
facing Parliament House, shaded by trees. I thought it mine. I had no 
key but tried to get in by prizing open the passenger window. An 
observer called a policeman and, apprehended, I was unable to explain 
what I was doing. 

At Canberra Hospital, I was hustled into a padded cell with no 
explanation. I felt like a piece of cattle. I stood surrounded by a thick, 
light grey, padded surface. No furniture. No windows. No control of light 
switches. I could not see into the corridor. Already alienated from 
myselfand others, my terrorincreased. Finally, I thumped and thumped 
on the door sufficiently loud and long for someone to hear. I remember 
my polite request, as I sought some degree of normalcy, “Could I please 
go to the bathroom?” 

Amale orderly, in white, adjusted locks, opened the door, thrust in 
a hospital pan, saying, impatiently, “Here, use this!” Thinking I could 
be being watched, I felt hopelessly modest. I sat quietly on the floor 
waiting and waiting until I could do nothing else but use that pan. I felt 
mortified. Fears I might be schizophrenic and violent calmed, but this 
incident flavored my illness with indignity, guilt, and shame. Hospital 
staff exhibited no empathy for a terrified, nineteen-year-old woman. 
Within a day or so of supervision in the psychiatric ward, the warden 
of Bruce Hall, Dr. Bill Packard, a geographer and mountaineer, agreed 
to drive me to Sydney to meet with psychiatrist Dr. Cedric Swanton, 
who seemed to be my mother’s contact. 

This visit proved critical. Swanton was a kindly, tall man (possibly 
in his seventies) working in chambers in an old established Sydney 
harbor-side building, with an open old-fashioned lift and chrome bars 
on the landings. I felt calmer, owing my willingness to speak to Dr. 
Swanton to Bill Packard’s generous, caring tutoring about the serious 
implications of our visit. I was willing to trust Swanton. I felt he 
understood. My schizophrenic diagnosis was not sustained and Dr. 
Swanton returned me to Dr. Merryfield in Canberra to work on mania, 
depression, and anxiety. 


Depression 


I established myself as a school teacher, but as I turned twenty-six, 
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my intellectual freedom was again under fire in a different way. Quoting 
again from the autobiography: 


My illness, depression now, interfered dramatically with my work. Iam 
unsure when the problem arose in my early stay at Clyde School, but my 
competence and imagination as teacher could not sustain me. Nothing 
could. An invisible hessien mask took over. Without discernible warn- 
ing, I gradually lost power. I stopped attending to my teaching, I 
stopped socializing, eating, or sleeping, and I lived through each night’s 
insomnia dreading another day. I felt powerless, irrelevant, and unable 
to function in the simplest ways. 

I retreated to my room where I wept, almost continually, for no 
other reason than I felt deep searing pain, cutting into my normal self, 
carving off the edges of my strength. The school nurse became my only 
contact, producing food and valium and hovering briefly before taking 
herself back into the school world. I couldn’t reach her. I couldn’t 
explain the darkness in my soul. The beauty of the eucalypt valley, the 
morning and evening sky, gave me no peace and responsive student 
voices lost meaning. 

Dreading the early hours of the morning, I lay on my bed staring 
at the ceiling—alone, frightened, as tragic images of my past took over. 
I brooded without hope, my thinking running in circles, the same tragic 
moments over and over; I felt weak and weaker. I felt isolated, 
alienated, doomed, and exhausted. 

Mrs. Pringle, my headmistress, contacted Dr. John Wilson, a 
Collins’ Street, Melbourne, psychiatrist in his late fifties. I visited him 
in his rooms and he promptly placed me in a small private hospital, 
Coonil, in a nearby, leafy Melbourne suburb. I signed myself into the 
hospital. Several days later, I quizzed Dr. Wilson about electric shock 
treatment and its possible dangers. He assured me, “You have a serious 
illness, and unless you take this measure you have little chance of 
leading a normal life. You would be always going under.” I gave written 
permission for electric shock treatment. Despite the depression, I 
wanted to become someone. 

The worst of shock treatment was the gush of air as I lost conscious- 
ness on a special, narrow, cream table, in a relatively bare room. The 
next hazard was loss of memory on awakening. “Where am I? Where is 
my room? Why do I feel so disoriented?” But my mood gradually 
changed. I asked for permission to walk in leafy streets, rediscovering 
roses, birds, and fresh air. Friends visited. But discerning acceleration 
(agitation and high excitement), nurses and doctors orders restricted 
me. I was advised to stay indoors. I was kept quiet, steady, unstimulated, 
while the drugs sorted things out. Electric shock treatments ended but 
memories of my undergraduate years were flawed for life. 

Dr. Wilson prescribed Lithium Carbonate and we began to check 
blood levels. Then one morning, assuming a different tone, he told me 
my problem. “You have a mental illness, called bipolar disorder or 
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manic depression. You will always have this illness which, with its 
swings from depression to mania, make predictable life a challenge. 
] ithium often helps. We'll get you back to work and you'll come and see 
me once a month.” 


Reflection 


I have selected these two episodes in my own story to illuminate the 
two sides of the bipolar disorder and to assure you both of them were 
equally debilitating and frightening. In my gradual awareness, from my 
youth to my middle years, I had to deal with a difficult dissonance, occa- 
sions of madness yet evidence of sometimes remarkable artistic and 
intellectual talents. I had to embrace the dissonance, finding an intellec- 
tual and emotional home where I could operate and create in focussed 
ways. 


Fashioning Dissonance 


My story does not surprise me. I know what it means to have intel- 
lectual freedom taken away from me and how hard it is to fight for its 
return. I understand why I associate intellectual freedom with peace, or 
a peaceful spirit, not at war with itself, but embracing the curious 
opposites illness and health, illness and talent. I think this fashioning of 
dissonance is the way many of us come to our most creative best. We 
embrace what we have and what we are, with ideals of what might be 
possible, sustaining our intellectual skills to help us feel more and more 
at home, home not to rest but to do our best work. For intellectual 
freedom, whether at home with dissonance, or straining at the leash of 
some conflict, has its obligations. 

I met the Polish poet, Czeslaw Milosz, in St. Louis about a decade ago, 
delighting in asking him a question about writing. I had been conscious 
in my own writing of a second person in the room, sitting on my shoulder, 
coaching, tying together dissonant threads despite me. Milosz reported 
the same phenomenon as the stranger in the room but declared that, in 
the end, he must take responsibility for his words. I feel at home with 
what I have and I encourage my students to own and embrace their 
dissonance in their individual struggle for liberty. 
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John B. Sallemi: 
A Postmodern Reconstruction 
of a Life 


Frances O'Neill 
Northern Illinois University 
& Northern Michigan University 


When my father, John Basil Sallemi, passed away last December, I 
determined that I should use the occasion of this address to tell his life 
story.' This decision was based on not only, nor merely, filial devotion. 
Rather, I thought that the life of a successful and productive son of 
Sicilian immigrants might provide a compelling counterexample to the 
more virulent anti-immigrant rhetoric of contemporary political debate. 
Further, and of particular significance to this organization, his life was 
exemplary of the very real difference committed lay people could make 
both to the public and adult education programs of their communities. 
However, that is not the story which you will hear. 

A very curious thing happened every time I sat down to write what 
should have been a straightforward biographical narrative. The facts of 
my father's death intruded, constraining and troubling. He did not suffer 
a catastrophic illness nor was he ill for an extended time. But in the last 
month of his life it was clear to my sisters and me that our father was 
waging a mighty war against unknown demons. Faithful to Dylan Thomas’s 
adjuration, he did not “go gentle into that good night” but raged, raged 
against...against what? We could not guess the nature of the adversary 
with whom our father wrestled so strenuously. But we knew that it was 
an old foe, one who had often troubled our father’s sleep before. Who was 
this enemy and what was the nature of its hold on our father, normally 
the most mild and peaceable of men? Why had it come to disturb the last 
journey he would take? These were questions that both troubled and 
baffled my sisters and me. Ours, after all, had always been such a close 
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and happy family, our lives singularly free of the traumas which are 
commonplace in so many families. Yet on the eve of his memorial service 
in February, when a great ice storm raged, uprooting trees, thrusting ice- 
laden branches through the roof, and knocking out the electricity, it was 
all too easy to imagine that our father’s war had not yet been won. His 
demons became ours and we didn’t even know who they were. Worse, we 
began to wonder if we even knew who our father was. 

If I could not write his story, I could do the next best thing, which is— 
as all academics know—conduct a review of the literature. I turned to the 
autobiographies of three other sons of immigrants: Jerre Mangione’s An 
Ethnic at Large,? Leonard Covello’s The Heart is the Teacher,’ and 
Richard Rodriguez’s Hunger of Memory: The Education of Richard 
Rodriguez.‘ Although growing up in different times, on different coasts, 
and within different ethnic communities—Mangione grew up in the 
Sicilian community of Rochester, New York, Covello in Italian East 
Harlem, and Rodriguez in a Mexican family living in Sacramento, 
California—the three men told remarkably similar tales. Central to each 
narrative is a subtext of pain, loss, and grief as the experience of each new 
year of schooling drove an ever-deepening wedge of alienation between 
the boy and his family. School represented the public culture whose 
content was intractably incommensurate with the culture of home. But, 
as Americans, the authors could do no other than embrace the former 
while rejecting the latter. For, as Covello observed: 


We soon got the idea that “Italian” meant something inferior, and a 
barrier was erected between the children of Italian origin and their 
parents. This was the accepted process of Americanization. We were 
becoming Americans by learning to be ashamed of our parents.5 


Some families mounted a spirited defense. Mangione writes of his 
father that he 


distrusted American schools even more than the police.... The Ameri- 
can school system, for him, symbolized everything that outraged him 
about his adopted country. His diatribes on the subject were of such 
eloquence as to make us feel guilty for daring to like any of our 
teachers.® 


Others’ families acquiesed nervously. When three nuns from Rodriguez’s 
school visited the Rodriguez family to request that they speak English 
with their children, Ingles became the medium of conversation. The 
result was, Rodriguez writes sadly, increased fluency for his sisters and 
himself but longer and longer silences for his father. 

When Spanish ceased to be spoken, a bond of intimacy was irrevoca- 
bly broken. English, as the language of public speech, subsumed the 
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nuances of private identity, previously only articulated in Spanish. 
Rodriguez writes: 


Gone was the desperate, urgent, intense feeling of being at home; rare 
was the experience of feeling myself individualized by family intimates. 
We remained a loving family, but one greatly changed. No longer close; 
no longer bound tight by the pleasing and troubling knowledge of our 
public separateness.’ 


“In their [the immigrant's] children,” Mangione writes, 


there emerged an unexpected kind of pain—the pain of confused 
identity. Unlike their immigrant parents who always knew who they 
were, their children could not be sure...[and they] were left with 
confused impressions of identity that were never resolved.® 


Although legally American citizens, these sons of immigrant fami- 
lies could not take that citizenship for granted immediately. Rodriguez 
reports that he only understood himself to be an American when, at age 
seven, he unself-consciously raised his hand in class to answer a ques- 
tion. Mangione observes that his “apprenticeship” as an American did 
not end until his thirty-fifth birthday, although the suspicion and 
prejudices of his non-ethnic fellow citizens always lurked in the shadows 
to remind him ofjust how tenuous full citizenship might be. The very fact 
of the existence of these autobiographies is an indication of an apartness 
never entirely overcome. 

Yet how different these accounts appear from the record of my 
father's life, or, I should say, from what we assume to be that record. 
Memory is always a selective and unreliable witness, but my sisters and 
I have agreed on the main outlines of his life. Further, we have a taped 
autobiographical account my father made when he was 79, eight years 
ago, and various letters and other papers. This is what emerges. The 
stories of his youth in Chicago were basically happy stories. School was 
exciting, particularly when he transferred to Crane Technical High 
School in his junior year to embark on a pre-engineering course. His non- 
school hours were spent working at various odd jobs with time off to swim 
at Humbolt Park, to serve as catcher for a sand-lot team of Jewish boys 
in Grant Park, and to raise pigeons. In his narrative of these events, my 
father often prefaced a particular anecdote with the words, “over my 
mother's objections.” Despite these objections, he once rode his bicycle 
thirty miles away from home only to have it break down. His parents paid 
the sympathetic cab driver who returned my father and the ruin of his 
machine to the Erie Street apartment. To my father's astonishment, his 
parents paid the exorbitant fare without a word of reprimand or disap- 
pointment. 
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Curiously, neither our memories nor his oral history take much 
account of things Sicilian. We never experienced the huge clamorous 
gatherings of the Mangione clan in Rochester. When we did get together 
with a few of our Sicilian relatives for Christmas, they would remark on 
my father's poor, indeed, almost non-existent, Sicilian. Did they do this 
in good humor or with some asperity? My memory cannot be sure. We did 
not really know our grandmother, Nana, who by the time we were old 
enough to remember such things, had been confined to the Chicago 
Mental Hospital. Grandpa Sallemi came to visit from time to time, but 
his English was so poor that we, with the callous impatience of youth, did 
not spend much time with him. Nor, it seems, did my father. I cannot 
recall the two of them ever in prolonged conversation. 

Geneology reveals another interesting fact. My father is the only one 
of his generation—twenty-five cousins in all—to have married a non- 
Italian. Ofcourse, not all married and not all were living in America; still 
the fact is significant. As Covello suggests, in the old country, for an 
Italian man to marry a girl from even a neighboring town was considered 
an affront to the family and paese. Is it also significant that my parents 
moved to Downers Grove, a Chicago suburb, soon after their marriage? 
Mangione reports it as a given that in the Sicilian community ofhis youth 
sons were enjoined to live close to their families, even after marriage. 
Certainly during my childhood, all the Sallemis and Carrubbas—Nana's 
family—lived in Chicago, some even sharing the same apartment build- 
ing. All, that is, except for my own family. 

Then there is the curious incident of the Italian grammars, reported 
to me by my sister shortly after our father's death. As a child she had 
found two little Italian grammar books, hidden away behind larger books 
on the top shelf of a bookcase. Attracted by the pictures and words she 
could not understand, my sister asked my mother about the books. They 
were, my mother said, her books. She had wanted to learn to speak 
Italian after her marriage. But the plan and the books seemed to cause 
my father such distress that she hid them away and never again 
broached the subject. 

When my parents traveled to Sicily as part of a Mediterranean 
cruise, the only two comments I recall my father making are that he 
thought he had been taken advantage of by an unscrupulous merchant 
and that the cannoli were not as good as those one could get in Chicago. 
Did he attempt to locate any of his family? I cannot remembering him 
saying that he did. Two perhaps contradictory ideas begin to emerge 
from this examination of my father's life. It is a story surprisingly free of 
the pain and loss, the dissonance and ambivalence, which mark the 
narratives of those other first-generation lives I have examined. Yet, 
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even more surprising, buried within the taken-for-granted narrative of 
my father's life, is a record of marked disassociation from his roots. I 
began to wonder about the facts whose absence from this record seems 
increasingly conspicuous. 

Jean-Francois Lyotard, in his work The Differend: Phrases in Dis- 
pute,® suggests that in a post-modern society there will always be those 
facts whose presence cannot be made manifest. There is, he writes, an 
element of the unpresentable in all our transactions. Each “genre” of 
discourse has its own rules of judgement and meaning constitution. 
When two parties, arguing from the platform of different discourses, 
cannot find common accomodation because there are no longer univer- 
sally agreed-upon rules for such accomodation, the resulting conflict, 
called a differend by Lyotard, must necessarily result in an inequitable 
resolution. As Lyotard explains, “the plaintiffis divested of the means to 
argue and becomes for that reason a victim.”° One party cannot make its 
case because to do so requires invoking rules and meanings which are not 
recognized by the other. He or she is faced with trying to present the 
unpresentable. 

Such a differend appears in Rodriguez's account of his life when his 
mother pleads with him to stop writing about the family, to stop airing 
family secrets before los gringos. Tellingly, the rules of discourse which 
govern her private life are so incommensurate with those of the public 
life her son has assumed, she cannot make her plea in person nor in 
Spanish, but writes to him in stilted English. Her palpable incomprehen- 
sion of his willingness to compromise what she has assumed are the com- 
mon family standards of privacy is, Rodriguez regrettfully notes, the cause 
of great pain to her. Her case is unpresentable in the face of the rules of 
discourse a writer obeys, rules she has not learned and cannot know. 

Lyotard confines his analysis of the differend primarily to inter- 
subjective communications, noting how its presence always signals an 
injustice because one party will always, necessarily, find its rules and 
arguments discounted. Cynthia Levine-Rasky" carries this post-mod- 
ern analysis to the intrasubjective level, replacing the notion of an inte- 
grated individual nature with an “irreducible plurality of subjectivities, 
ever contradictory, fragmented, and multifarious,”'” subject to the prac- 
tices and rules of multiple discourses. She warns that we must therefore 
be mindful that “each expression of...voice [is] partial and predicated on 
the absence and marginalization of alternative voices.”"* The unpre- 
sentable is, on Levine- Rasky’s account, not only part of the story we tell 
others, it is deeply and intrinsically part of the story we tell ourselves as 
we continually invent and reinvent ourselves. It is also a contradictory 
part of the story, answerable as it is to different rules of judgement, 
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values, and assumptions. However, as Levine-Rasky observes, the “norm 
of rationality promotes the suppression of contradiction.”"* The result, 
argues Lyotard, is that “the one who lodges a complaint is heard but the 
one who is the victim, and who is perhaps the same one [author's 
emphasis], is reduced to silence.” What is unpresentable remains 
hidden and unvoiced, emerging only in the dark of night to demand 
justice for its unanswered claims and recognition for its legitimacy. 

Through the lens of such a post-modern perspective, the facts of my 
father's life begin to take on greater clarity; I can arrange them into a 
schema, oversimplified no doubt, but plausible. My father, I think, 
encountered two great differends throughout his life, one external and 
one internal. The external conflict was between his obvious ethnicity, 
signalled by his name and features, and the dominantly WASP society in 
which he lived, worked, and raised his family. It is a differend he shares 
with the writers whose autobiographies I have cited; to some degree, it 
is one I shared as a child, enduring the willful mispronunciation of my 
name as “Salami,” overhearing an incredulous boy ask my homecoming 
date, “You mean you're taking the Dago to the dance?,” and knowing at 
that moment that there would be no telephone call after the dance nor 
any time later. In his oral memoir, my father recalls only one instance 
which suggests that he might have been aware of his position as Other 
in this cultural struggle. While at the University of Illinois he dated the 
daughter of his landlord, a certain Reverend Heckie. As he recalls the 
situation, my father “thinks” that perhaps Reverend Heckie does not 
entertain very high expectations for his prospects, those of “an Italian 
boy.” In the event, the reverend did nothing to prevent his daughter from 
seeing my father and the relationship persisted beyond his graduation 
and his return to Chicago. The first differend was overcome and, as | 
shall shortly argue, in a way peculiarly reflective of my father's public 
school acculturation into the American myth. 

The second internal struggle could not be so easily reconciled and in 
its moiling undercurrents resided, I am convinced, the demons who so 
bedeviled my father's life and death. In this differend the contending 
discourses are the emotive, emotional, intensely chauvinistic patrimony 
of his Sicilian family and the rational, pragmatic, one might say almost 
Puritanical nature engendered by his schooling. The two discourses can 
hardly be more incompatible. The one reflects the bitter bewilderment of 
immigrant parents whose children have become strangers to them; the 
other argues for the necessity of that estrangement while averting its 
gaze from the shame that acknowledgement occasions. That part of my 
father which took its identity from the language and culture of Sicily 
became, to use Lyotard's word, a victim of the demands of its American 
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alter-ego. One voice would surely be marginalized, inevitably and un- 
justly silenced. 

However, Lyotard argues that it needn't be so. He suggests that 
essential to overcoming at least some of the injustices inherent in any 
differend—he is not so sanguine as to suggest that incommensurability 
can ever be completely overcome—it is necessary to have at one's 
disposal a wide repertoire of metaphors and images, of “narratives and 
stylistic operators” which allow for a recasting of the argument in terms 
both parties can accept. Reaching back to the stories of America’s pioneer 
days, my father found the ideal metaphor with which to confront main- 
stream America. He transformed himself into the quintessential woods- 
man, tamer of the wilderness, tracker of wild spaces, hewer of great trees 
and, in so doing, inserted himself seamlessly into the great American 
narrative. One of my earliest memories is of climbing into my parents’ 
bed on Sunday mornings with my sisters. There my father held us 
spellbound with tales of Trapper, an old woodsman whose weekly near- 
fatal encounter with the vaguries of raw nature was always prevented by 
the timely intervention of his good friend John. These stories came to life 
when, in 1939, my parents bought forty acres of untouched wilderness in 
northern Wisconsin and established Wilderness Camp. With every 
stump that he grubbed out of the swamp, with every tree that he felled, 
and with every log that he set, my father was transforming himself from 
the son of Sicilian immigrants into a real American hero. At his memorial 
service, my sister spoke of our father's “absurd love of John Wayne and 
westerns.” She took that to be evidence of a past life on the American 
frontier; I think he was just restocking the metaphorical shelves of self- 
reconstruction. 

I do not mean to imply that he was of a literary bent. He was not. 
Although he had a great many books, few were novels and he rarely read 
serious literature or biography. His mind was that ofan engineer, logical, 
linear, and uncluttered; he was a physically active man and somewhat 
unreflective. However it is no coincidence, I believe, that the autobiogra- 
phies I consulted were written by avid readers. They found the “narra- 
tives and stylistic operators” which Lyotard suggests are necessary to 
reframe discourse; through their writing they were able to reconcile the 
contradictions inherent in the differends common to the immigrant 
child’s experience. Unfortunately, my father did not avail himself of 
these resources. Had he read Giuseppe Lampedusa’s novel The Leopard, 
for example, he might have come to appreciate a quality of nobility in the 
Sicilian people, much as Covello did when he first encountered Dante. 
Had he studied the art and music of Italy he might have recognised the 
role of passion and emotion to augment and complete what is rational, 
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logical, and functional. And had he read biographies of the sort cited 
here, he might have shared the exculpatory release their authors exper- 
ienced as they explored their immigrant pasts. Because of his training 
and temperamental bent, however, my father suffered from a certain 
failure of imagination. He could not share these interests and, as a result, 
was singularly unequipped to access what was lovely and heroic about 
his heritage. Neither, paradoxiacally, and I think tragically, could he 
ignore its claim. The differend remained opaque to resolution. 

Lyotard couches his discussion of the differend in terms of justice 
and suggests that we have 


an obligation to present what is unpresentable within one’s own genre 
of discourse. There is an obligation to “bear witness to the differend,” to 
respond with justice to the feeling that swells inside the breasts of 
victims of wrongs, to give voice to their silence.'” 


As Covello remarks of his reexamination of his own past: 


What at one time we were ashamed of, must now be brought into the 
open. How else could we make peace with our souls?"® 


Indeed, how else? 

I am suddenly struck by profound doubts. Have I not inadvertantly 
disclosed my own differends, caught as I am between the discourses of 
biographer and daughter. Is it justice, I wonder, or merely biographical 
hubris, that impels me to paw through the memories of my father, 
exposing those presumed elements of his psyche that might support 
what is, for all I know, a specious hypothesis? Have I given voice to his 
silence or paraded my unseemly speculations before los gringos? Are his 
demons mine precisely because I too could not bridge the differend 
between parent and child? 

Levine-Rasky’s argument for multiple subjectivities is persuasive 
but confined too strongly to the present and the contingent. It is not just 
the events and discourses of the present which shape our identities; some 
defining constant within us owes its existence to those generations which 
preceded us. Like Mangione,Covello, and Rodriguez, my father could not 
escape the shaping influence of the humiliation, confusion, sadness, and 
very real courage which marked his parents’ sojourn in the New World. 
Unlike the others, he could not easily reconcile, nor even acknowledge, 
the contending identities which laid claim to his soul. I see this clearly 
now because of all I left unsaid to him. He was my father and I never 
thought to inquire if he might also be someone else. So now the questions 
abound. Am I a generation too late to bear witness to the heroic patri- 
mony of my Sicilian forebears? Can I, in this brief narrative, recover from 
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victimhood that part of my father's identity which he could only confront 
at night and in death? Have I given voice to the unpresentable and laid 
the demons to rest? I hope so. 


Pace, pace, mio Papa. 
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